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Paul.  Mind  him,  Ponto  !  steady,  good  dog!— Soho  1  and  steady  ! 
But  mind  him— mind  him !  Good  bye,  Abel ! 
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It  might  be  an  useful  though  melancholy  task  to  trace  crime  to  its 
origin,  and  mark  its  progress  ;  we  should  find  much  to  condemn,  and 
more  to  pity.  Society  would  plead  its  offended  laws,  but  those  laws 
would  not  escape  censure  for  having,  in  too  many  cases,  produced  the 
offender.  There  is  nothing  so  enticing  in  crime  as  to  win  the  ama¬ 
teur  :  no  man  picks  a  pocket,  or  commits  a  murder,  for  the  glory  that 
attends  the  danger  of  being  transported  or  hanged.  He  is  tempted 
by  something  more  substantial  than  a  bubble ;  the  gratification  of 
some  passion  bearing  no  relationship  to  the  vanity  that  impels  the 
head  of  the  hero  into  the  cannon’s  mouth.  Explore  St.  Giles’s,  per¬ 
ambulate  Covent  Garden,  and  children,  numerous  and  deserted  as  the 
dogs  of  Lisbon,  exhibit,  in  their  rags  and  precocious  mendacity,  some¬ 
thing  rotten  in  our  boasted  legislation.  What  but  a  miracle  can 
rescue  these  devoted  juvenile  delinquents  from  the  hulks  or  the  gal¬ 
lows  ?  In  such  a  school,  they  are  as  regularly  bred  to  infamy,  as  are 
our  young  aristocrats  to  the  learned  professions  at  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge.  But  there  are  culprits  of  another  class,  who  in  early  life  pro¬ 
mised  better  things ;  who,  having  had  the  advantage  of  virtuous  pre¬ 
cept  and  example,  ought  to  have  proved  useful  members  of  society. 
What  has  led  them  astray  from  the  right  path  ?  Too  often  a  broken 
spirit,  inflicted  by  cruelty  and  wrong. 

The  most  incurable  wound  that  man  can  receive  is  in  his  character. 
Steep  him  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips,  and  the  fickle  goddess,  whose 
best  apology  for  her  vagaries  is  her  blindness,  may  mount  him  in  a 
moment  to  the  top  of  her  wheel ;  but  slander  him  whose  only  fortune 
is  his  good  name,  and  a  heavy  responsibility  rests  upon  the  slanderer, 
for  he  has  made  an  outcast  and  a  vagabond  for  life  ! 

Paul  the  Poacher  is  a  tale  of  jealousy  and  revenge.  Some  twenty 
years  ago,  Philip  Glover  was  assistant-gamekeeper  to  Squire  Stapleton, 
and  the  devoted  admirer  of  a  village  fair ;  one  whose  gentility  or  caprice 
induced  her  to  prefer  the  polite,  good-looking  Paul  Copsley,  his  fel¬ 
low-labourer  and  superior  in  office.  The  lady,  far  from  dismissing  her 
rejected  swain  in  gentle  terms,  had  drugged  the  bitter  draught  of 
disappointment  with  too  liberal  an  infusion  of  flower  of  brimstone 
and  cream  of  tartar.  Now  there  is  a  peculiar  art  in  gracefully  per¬ 
forming  an  ungracious  act;  an  art  which  Charles  II.  possessed  in 
such  an  eminent  degree,  that  he  sent  away  an  unsuccessful  appli¬ 
cant,  to  whom  he  had  refused  a  favour,  better  pleased,  than  did  Wil¬ 
liam  of  Nassau,  when  he  coldly  and  churlishly  growled  “  Aye”  to  all 
that  was  asked  of  him.  Revenge,  rankling  and  deep,  possesses  the 
spurned  lover :  he  summons  falsehood  to  his  aid,  defames  the  hi¬ 
therto  unsullied  character  of  his  fortunate  rival,  procures  his  dis¬ 
missal  from  office,  and  obtains  his  place.  A  wounded  spirit  what  can 
heal?  Not  the  dram  shop,  for  ’tis  fresh  aggravation  and  debase¬ 
ment  ! 

Paul  Copsley,  cast  adrift  on  the  world,  sinks  into  a  brawling  sot ; 
keeps  bad  company  and  hours;  engages  in  lawless  acts;  exhibits  to 
his  son  a  sad  example  of  reckless  dissipation,  and  purposely  trains 
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him  in  the  ruinous  path  that  has  brought  desolation  on  himself  and 
his  household.  However  fallen  and  depraved  a  man  may  be,  it  is 
seldom  that  he  deliberately  initiates  his  child  in  wicked  ways.  Ex¬ 
ceptions  there  are  in  the  moral  as  in  the  physical  world,— monsters, 
and  hideous  abortions ;  yet,  with  his  many,  many  crimes,  Paul 
Copsley  is  none  of  these. 

Dismissed  with  infamy,  and  superseded  by  his  slanderer,  where 
shall  he  hide  his  head  ?  Will  conscious  innocence  avail  him  ?  No  : 
he  is  pointed  at  by  the  finger  of  scorn ;  his  former  companions  sneer 
and  turn  their  backs  upon  him ;  he  has  lost  self-respect  and  self- 
control  ;  he  is  a  blighted,  broken  man.  The  desire  of  vengeance 
possesses  him  in  turn.  His  wife  is  nurse  in  Squire  Stapleton’s  fa¬ 
mily  :  by  dreadful  threats,  he  compels  her  to  substitute  their  first¬ 
born  for  the  infant  heir,  thus  ensuring  an  ample  measure  of  retribu 
tion,  by  training  up  the  young  aristocrat  to  the  gallows  !  But  the 
child’s  innate  virtue,  and  a  fond  mother’s  watchfulness  and  prayers, 
balille  his  designs.  Fixed  and  determined  in  his  purpose,  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  occurs  in  after  years  to  consummate  his  long-desired  revenge. 
He  shoots  Philip  Glover  in  an  accidental  encounter,  and,  with  mali¬ 
cious  art,  surrounds  his  youthful  victim  with  so  many  circumstances 
of  presumptive  guilt,  that  his  life  is  placed  in  jeopardy.  Nor  does 
Paul  himself  escape  suspicion ,  he,  too,  is  apprehended  ;  but  George 
Stapleton,  whose  plighted  faith  to  the  unhappy  man’s  daughter  leads 
him  to  pay  the  father  a  visit  of  condolence,  hearing  from  his  lips 
the  dreadful  narrative  of  the  exchange,  cuts  the  cord  with  which  he 
is  bound,  and  the  criminal  is  again  at  liberty.  He  flies  to  his 
home;  but  what  agony  awaits  him  there!  The  frantic  mother  dis¬ 
closes  the  secret,  that  maternal  affection  and  Christian  duty  forbade 
her  to  comply  with  his  unnatural  command ;  that  she  had  deceived 
him,  and  not  the  squire  ;  and  that  he  had  unwittingly  laid  a  trap  for 
his  own  son  I  He  rushes  to  the  seat  of  justice,  and  proclaims  him¬ 
self  the  slayer  of  the  murdered  man.  There  is  eloquence  in  unpa¬ 
ralleled  misery ;  and  when  hope  is  fled,  despair  touches  the  lips  with 
words  of  fire.  He  appeals  to  the  haughty  magistrate  who  had  cast 
him,  a  once  faithful  servant,  pennyless  upon  the  world,  and  asks  to 
die,  that  his  poor  innocent  boy  may  be  spared  to  comfort  his  widowed 
mother,  when  his  father’s  crimes  and  their  remembrance  are  buried 
in  the  grave.  The  unexpected  resuscitation  of  the  deceased  turns 
their  sorrow  into  rejoicing ;  and  Paul  not  only  escapes  the  odium  of 
being  a  man-slayer,  but  is  proved  to  have  fired  the  shot  in  self-defence. 

This  drama  is  adroitly  taken  from  a  story  called  “  The  Brain- 
trees,”  in  a  work  of  considerable  merit,  “  Three  Courses  and  a  De¬ 
sert  j”  which  ( not  strange  to  say  in  these  days  of  balderdash  and  novel 
reading)  has  yet  to  receive  its  due  share  of  popularity.  The  original 
is  a  tale  of  powerful  interest  and  unmitigated  woe.  Mr.  Elton  has 
adhered  to  it;  the  language  and  incidents  are  almost  literally  trans¬ 
cribed,  and  the  characters  have  only  changed  names.  The  principal 
deviation  occurs  in  the  denouement ;  the  feelings  of  the  audience  are 
spared  a  mournful  close. 

The  dramatist  personated  Paul  Copsley,  at  the  Garrick  Theatre,  in 
a  very  laudable  manner.  There  is  a  grandiloquent  functionary,  Abel 
Birch,  whose  self-conceit  and  stupidity  lead  him  into  a  variety  of 
scrapes,  that  gave  much  satisfaction. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.  The  interior  of  an  old.  fashioned  village  Ale¬ 
house  ;  a  blazing  fi re  on  the  hearth  ; — a  window  in  flat, 
on  which  are  reflected  the  rays  of  the  moon. —  Various  per¬ 
sons  discovered  drinking  and  smoking — amongst  them, 
Me  Supervisor,  Farmer  Barnsley,  Zachary  Tibbs, 
(a  barber ),  and  Sam  Scorem,  ( the  landlord). — Mrs. 
Scorem  seated  in  the  bar  on  one  side  ; — lights  on  tables. 

SONG  and  CHORUS. 

Solo. 

Tho  the  hawthorn  the  pride  of  our  hedgerows  may  be, 

And  the  rose  our  gardens  adorn, 

Yet  the  flower  that’s  sweetest  and  fairest  to  me, 

Is  the  bearded  Barleycorn ! 

Chorus. 

Then,  hey  for  the  Barleycorn, 

The  bonny  Barleycorn, 

No  grain  or  flower 
Has  half  the  power 
Of  the  bearded  Barleycorn  J 

Solo. 

Tho’  the  purple  juice  of  the  grape  ne’er  find 
Its  way  to  my  cup  of  horn, 

Tis  little  I  care, — for  the  draught  to  my  mind, 

Is  the  blood  of  the  Barleycorn  * 

CHORUS.— Then,  hey,  &c. 

Solo. 

Tho*  the  justice,  the  parson,  and  eke  the  squire, 

May  flout  us,  and  hold  us  in  scorn, 

Our  staunch  boon  friend’s  the  best  knight  in  the  shire, 

The  stout  Sir  John  Barleycorn  ! 

Chorus. 

Then,  hey  for  John  Barleycorn, 

The  merry  John  Barleycorn  ; 

Search  round  and  about, 

What  knight’s  so  stout 
As  bold  Sir  John  Barleycorn? 

Sco.  Bravely  sung  and  well  ehorussed,  neighbours; 
and  the  sentiment,  too,  of  that  song  is  after  my  own 
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heart, — aye,  and  ’tis  all  the  better  for  being-  short,— a 
short  stave  never  spoils  a  long-  draught.  Here’s  Sir  John 
Barleycorn,  gemrnen  !  [drink*. 

Barns.  You’re  right,  Measter  Scorem  ;  Sir  John  is 
the  best  friend  you  have  to  your  back. 

Sco.  I  don’t  deny  it,  farmer — Sam  Scorem’s  not  the 
man  to  be  ungrateful ; — the  knight  has  been  a  thorough 
back-friend  to  me;  and  what’s  just  as  it  should  be, 
neighbours,  lie’s  a  friend  one  loves  the  better  the  older 
he  grows. 

Tibbs.  Aye,  aye;  and  more  than  that,  landlord,  he 
can  boast,  what  few  of  Ins  rank  can,  that  no  one  ever 
wishes  him  dead. 

Super.  And  yet  he  gives  some  of  us  plaguy  hard 
knocks  on  the  pate  sometimes  ;  aye,  and  stretches  many 
a  stout  fellow  on  the  ground  ;  but,  somehow  or  other, 
he  does  it  in  such  a  winning  way,  that  we  bear  no  malice 
against  him,  but  welcome  him  again  as  warmly  as  ever. 

Tibbs.  Well,  gemrnen.  as  we’ve  drank  and  praised 
Sir  John  Barleycorn,  what  say  you  to  the  health  of  his 
chief  factor  and  steward  in  these  parts,  honest  Sam 
Scorem  ;  with  our  thanks  for  the  care  he  takes  to  keep 
the  old  knight  sound  and  full-bodied,  and  to  prevent 
him  from  waxing  weakV 

Omnes.  Certainly  ! — Scorem’s  health  ! 

Sco.  Gemrnen,  1  thank  you, — I’m  no  hand  at  speechify¬ 
ing, —if  ould  Abel  Birch,  our  Schoolmaster  and  Consta¬ 
ble,  were  at  my  elbow,  he  might  help  me  to  a  few  hard 
words  to  astonish  you  with  ;  but,  as  it  is,  .1  can  only'  say 
1  thank  you — I  don’t  like  to  boast,  but  I  do  my  best, 
gemrnen — I  give  you  my  oldest  ale,  my  oldest  songs,  and 
my  oldest  stories, — 1  never  sponges  upon  a  customer — I 
pays  my  share  of  the  reckoning,  and  I  drinks  my  share  ; 
nay,  I  believe  1  can  drink  most  of  you  out ;  for,  as  Abel 
Birch  says,  “  I’m  invulnerable  to  intoxication,”  and  so 
here’s  all  your  good  healths,  gemrnen,  and  your  wives 
and  sweethearts. 

Omnes.  Bravo  !  bravo,  Scorem  ! 

Barns.  I  say,  Scorem— talking  o’  Yeabel  Birch,  what’s 
become  of  him  to-night? — I  misses  him  woundily,  for  1 
do  love  to  have  a  fling  at  him,  and  his  wisdom,  and  lam¬ 
ing,  and  the  likes. 

Sco.  1  don’t  know  for  sartin,  farmer  ;  but  1  heard  as 
how  he  was  suddenly  summoned  by  Giles  Guage,  the 
exciseman,  and  Hector  Goosetree,  the  taiior,  to  appro 
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hend  some  offender  or  other  ; — I  don’t  know  exactly  how 
it  be,  for  Hector  seemed  so  mortal  fearsome,  and  the  ex¬ 
ciseman  were  so  plaguy  glum,  that  folks  didn’t  get  the 
rights  of  the  matter  ;  but  ’twere  whispered  ’twere  for  a 
murder  afar  off,  near  the  next  village. 

Mrs.  Sco.  Oh  mercy,  be  good  unto  me  1 — a  murder! 
said  you  ? — a  murder  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  you, 
Sam,  sitting  here  as  if  nought  had  happened! — but  it’s 
like  you — we  might  all  be  murdered  and  ruinated  out¬ 
right  before  you’d  stir  from  the  ale-cup  ! — Well,  but 
who  is  murdered?  and  who  is  the  murderer? — tell  me 
all  about  it,  Sam. 

Sco.  I  know  nought  about  it,  1  tel!  you  ;  not  even 
that  it  is  so, — but  hold — now  we  shall  know  some¬ 
thing  of  it,  for  here  comes  Constable  Abel,  and  Hector, 
and  Gilbert  Guage  with  him — i  see  them  passing  the 
window.  [ runs  and  opens  the  door  injlat. 

Enter  Abrl  Birch,  Gilbert  Guage,  and  Hector  Goose- 
tree,  d.  F. — Room  is  made  for  them  to  seat  themselves, 
—  the  company  expressing  great  curiosity. 

Sco.  Well,  Master  Abel,  well — 

Barns.  What’s  all  this  we  hear  ? 

Tibbs.  Aye,  who’s  murdered  ? 

Mrs.  Sco.  And  who’s  the  murderer  ? 

Omnes.  Come,  come,  tell  us  all  about  it. 

Abel.  Silence!  silence!  suspend  awhile  your  exces¬ 
sive  curiosity,  neighbours  ; — it  is  unseemly  upon  so  aw¬ 
ful  an  occasion.  Master  Scorem,  a  seat — I  would  be 
sedentary  ;  and  a  mug  of  thy  most  potent  ale,  for,  of  a 
truth,  these  official  duties  are  both  painful  and  weari¬ 
some,  and  I  need  rest  and  refreshment. 

[ Scorem  brings  him  ale. 

Omnes.  Well,  well,  but  Master  Abel — tell  us — 

Abel.  All  in  good  time,  I  tell  you  ;  I  must  perforce 
recruit  exhausted  nature  ere  I  enter  on  the  narration. 

Guage.  Never  mind  him  neighbours,  I’ll  tell  you  ;  a 
sad  to-do,  neighbours, — a  sad  to-do — 

Super.  Indeed! — no  affray  with  the  excise,  I  hope  ? 
Guage.  [ lighting  his  pipe,  and  speaking  between  the 
puff's .]  No — fear — of  that — sir — we’ve  no  enemies  here — 
!  I'll — —tell  you — all  about  it,  good  folks, — when — when 
■  I’ve  whetted  my  whistle.  [drinks. 

(Goose.  Why,  you’re  as  tedious  as  Abel, — 1  see  I  must 
tell  the  doleful  news  after  all you  must  know  then, 
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neighbours,  that  Philip  Glover,  Squire  Stapleton’s  game- 
keeper,  has  been  shot ;  and  young  Robert  Copsley,  Paul 
Copsley’s  son,  is  apprehended  and  committed  for  the 
murder 

Several  Voices.  Robert  Copsley  ! — preserve  us  from 
evil ! 

Sco.  Robert  Copsley  ! — well,  I  should  never  have 
thought  it  of  him  ! — And  his  poor  mother,  too — I’m  sorry 
for  her — poor  Meg  Copsley  1 

Mrs.  Sco.  Poor  Meg  Copsley,  forsooth  ! — Every  body 
pities  these  soft-spoken  madams  ! — it  has  come  home  to 
her  now,  and  1  said  it  would,  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  when  she  scoffed  and  turned  off  poor  Phil  Glover, 
and  married  that  good-for-nought,  Paul  Copsley,  the 
Poacher. 

Sco.  For  shame,  missus!  for  shame!  —  Paul  was  no 
poacher  then,  whatever  be  may  have  been  since  ; — be¬ 
sides,  Meg  Copsley  nevt  r  did  you  any  harm. 

Mrs.  Sco.  Don’t  talk  to  me,  Sam — I  say  it  has  come 
home  to  her  ; — her  son  is  sent  to  the  county  goal,  for 
murdering  the  man  whose  heart  she  almost  broke  more 
than  twenty  years  ago.  It  lias  come  home  to  her,  and 
I’ll  bide  by  it  ! — setting  herself  up  above  her  honest 
neighbours,  because  of  her  bringing  up  and  edication, 
forsooth  ;  and  encouraging  her  chit  of  a  daughter  to 
smirk  and  flirt  with  young  Squire  Stapleton,  whose 
mother,  that’s  dead,  brought  her  up.  1  havn’t  patience 
with  such  pride  ! 

Goose.  Well,  1  knows  I  be  main  sorry  for  the  lad  ; _ 

nobody  could  say  no  harm  on  him,  except  that  his  father 
made  him  go  out  poaching  wi’  him,  and  sich  like — but  I 
always  thought  him  a  good  iad — he  sung  in  the  choir  o’ 

Sundays  ;  and  many’s  the  good  turn  he  has  done  me, _ 

he’s  the  last  I  should  have  suspected. 

Abel.  But  it  behoves  me  to  say  that  the  evidence,  the 

circumstantial  evidence  doth  leave  no  doubt  either  in  the 
mind  of  me  or  the  magistrate  of  his  guilt. 

Barns.  You  be— well,  no  matter— but  who  be  you, 
I  should  like  to  know  ? — Things  be  come  to  a  pretty 
pass,  I  trow,  when  a  pig-faced  bit  of  a  constable  sets 
himself  cheek-by-jowl  wi’ squire  !  Who  cares  for  thv 
opinion,  dost  think  ? 

Abel.  Farmer  Barnsley,  this  language  is  highly  im¬ 
proper  to  a  public  official— ’tis  true  I  am  educating  your 
son  and  heir, -you  are  a  freeholder,  and  have  a  vote  for 
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the  county — but  you  know  nothing’  of  law  or  good¬ 
breeding,  for  all  that,  farmer. 

Barns.  Good  breeding  be — well,  well,  all’s  one  for 
that — 1  know  a  trifle  as  to  breeding  cattle,  Measter  Yea- 
bel,  and  I  could  tell  thee  something  may  be  about  thy 
breeding,  but  howsomever  I  won’t  ;  for  l  know,  when¬ 
ever  l  gi’  you  a  clumsy  wipe  here  over-night,  my  boy 
Jack’s  sure  to  get  whacked  in  your  school-room  the  next 
day  ;  and  so  let’s  hear  the  rights  of  this  bad  business. 

Abel.  1  shall  depone  no  more  at  present,  farmer — it 
would  be  premature  in  an  official  functionary  like  me. 

Barns.  A  functionary  !  why  what  the  devil’s  that  ? — 
1  thought  you  were  a  constable  ;  but  come,  Measter  Goose- 
tree,  thou’rt  no  functionary,  so  do  thou  tell  the  tale. 

Goose.  Why,  then,  you  must  know,  the  short  and 
the  long  of  it.  is  this  here: — Phil’s  body  was  found  stiff 
and  dead  in  the  copse  t’other  side  of  Boulter’s  mill,  three 
miles  off,  and,  there  being  a  light  coat  of  snow  on  the 
ground,  a  man’s  foot-marks  were  traced  from  the  body 
to  Copsley’s  cottage. 

Abel.  And  the  shoe-marks,  or  impressions  in  the 
snow,  allow  me  to  observe,  were  decidedly  made  by  the 
shoes  of  Robert  Copsley, — I’ve  sworn  to  this  fact,  because 
I  compared  them  ;  and  I  lament  to  opine  there’s  no  doubt 
of  the  lad’s  guilt,  for  I  apprehended  him  with  those 
identical  shoes  on  his  feet. 

Bams,  pang  it,  Yeabel,  don’t  belabour  us  wi’  your 
fine  dixonarv  words, — -“identical  shoes,”  quotha, — why 
don’t  the  fool  say  “  them  there  shoes,”  like  a  man  ? 

Mrs.  Sco.  Well,  well ;  bad  bird,  bad  egg,  that’s  all 
I  have  to  say.  How  hath  Paul  Copsley  got  his  living  for 
twenty  years  past  ? — not  by  his  paltry  bit  of  a  farm ;  but 
by  poaching  and  smuggling,  and  may  be  worse, — and 
ever  since  poor  Glover  got  Paul’s  place,  they  have  borne 
ill  blood  towards  each  other  ;  and  you  may  be  sure  that 
Paul  taught  his  son  to  bear  nothing  but  hatred  and jnalice 
against  the  gamekeeper,  and  this  is  the  end  on’t. 

Barns.  Well,  there’s  one  thing  I  will  be  bold  to  say, 
—I  think  Squire  were  too  hard  on  Paul,  to  turn  him 
away  at  an  hour’s  notice,  without  a  character  ; — and 
what  for,  I  wonder? — why  only  because  Phil  Glover,  his 
under-keeper,  said  Paul  poached  a  bit  !  —  1  wouldn’t 
swear  that  he  didn’t  kill  the  game  he  ’cused  Paul  of  poach¬ 
ing,  so  got  him  out  of  his  place  and  popped  into  it  himsel. 

Abel.  This  is  really  going  too  far,  farmer. 
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Barns.  You  think  so,  do  you  ? 

Abel.  Yes — ’tis  scandalum  magnatum  against  the  de¬ 
ceased. 

Barns.  I  don’t  care  a  rush  for  your  scandalous  magna¬ 
tum,  as  you  call  it ;  well,  arter  this,  what  were  poor  Paul 
to  do  ? — without  a  character  he  couldn’t  get  another  place 
— his  farm  wouldn’t  keep  him — a  man  can’t  starve — so  he 
poached  in  right  arnest,  and  no  great  blame  neither. 

Abel.  Oh,  fie  !  fie !  as  an  official  functionary,  I  must 
say  that  the  practice  of  poaching  is  highly  illegal. 

Barns.  Why,  it  bean’t  treason,  be  it  Measter  Consta¬ 
ble  Schoolmeaster  ? 

Abel.  I  really  cannot  say  whether  the  law’  might  not 
so  construe  it — it  certainly  is  an  offence  against  all  good 
government. 

Barns.  Government  be - no,  no,  I  won’t  swear 

at  government,  because  I  believe  that  be  treason ;  but  as 
for  thee,  measter  Yeabel,  thee  beest  a  dommed  pretty  gan¬ 
der  of  a  constable !  that  I  will  say. 

Abel.  Farmer!  reallv  I — 

Barns.  Oh,  the  truth’s  the  truth,  and  I  can’t  help 
speaking  it; — I  dare  say  my  poor  boy  Jack  will  suffer  for 
this  to-morrow ;  howsomever,  a  little  beating,  they  say, 
be  good  for  the  young  uns— but  I  tell  thee  wdiat,  Measter 
Yeabel,  if  you  baste  him  too  much,  dang  me  if  I  don’t 
thrash  thee  ! 

Sco.  Nay,  nay,  farmer ;  Master  Abel  means  no  harm. 
But  where  w^as  poor  Phil’s  body  taken  to,  neighbours? 

Guage.  Why,  to  the  next  village,  as  being  the  near¬ 
est  to  where  it  was  found  ;  and  the  surgeon  of  the  place 
had  him  carried  into  his  own  house  to  examine  the  wound. 

Sco.  Hush  !  neighbours  ;  [ Looking  through  window  \ 

—not  a  word  more  on  the  subject;  for  as  I  live,  I  see  Paul 
crossing  the  road  and  coming  to  the  door. 

Omnes.  Copsley  ! — Paul  Copsley  ! 

Sco.  \  es.  Well,  w'ho’d  ha  thought  of  his  cominer 
amongst  us  at  such  a  time  ?— but  hush  !  he’s  here. 


[A  dead  silence  ensues  amongst  the  company— the  door 
is  opened ,  and  Paul  appears  at  it— he  shakes  the 
snow  from  his  hat— stamps  his  feet  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose,  then  enters;— he  stands  in  centre  of  the  staqe 
and  looks  about  as  if  for  a  seat— there  is  none  va¬ 
cant — he  speaks. 


AzttZ.  Why,  good  folks  !  you  all  seem  plaguily  silent 1 
Landlord  !  a  mug  of  drink.  [Abel  sneaks  out,  r>.  v. 
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Bams.  Measter  Copsley,  you  seem  to  lack  a  seat, —  l 
be  for  whoam  in  a  minute — wilt  thou  have  mine? 

Paul.  No,  no,  thank’ye,  Master  Barnsley — I  see  Abel 
Biroli  has  just  stepped  out — I’ll  tatce'his  place,  so  doan’t 
you  disturb  yourself.  [ Scorem  brings  the  ale.]  Oh,  the 
ale,  aye.  [attempts  to  drink,  but  puts  it  down  again. 

Sco.  Why,  what’s  the  matter,  Paul  ? — have  you  been 
bit  by  a  mad  dog,  that  you  heave  and  gaspat  the  liquor  so  ? 

Paul.  No,  Sam; — no,  no, — but — but - your  ale 

bean’t  so  good  to-night  as  ’twere. 

Sco.  No,  no,  Paul — your  mouth’s  out  of  taste  with 
trouble — that’s  it — you  want  comfort  in  a  smaller  com¬ 
pass  ; — if  you’ll  have  a  drop  of  brandy,  my  wife  will 
give  you  a  drop  and  welcome. — Dame,  bring  a  thimble¬ 
ful  o’  brandy. 

Paul.  Thank’ye,  Sam,  thank  ye! 

[Mrs.  Scorem  brings  the  brandy . — the  villagers  are  silent 
and  embarrassed  by  Paul's  presence ; — at  Length  the 
farmer  speaks. 

Barns.  Sharpish  weather  for  die  young  wheat. 

Sco.  Main  and  sharp. 

Tibbs.  Any  news  stirring  1 

Guoge.  None  that  I  hear  of. 

Paul.  [ having  tossed  o  f  the  brandy,  heaves  a  long  sighP. 
A  bad  job,  this  of  mine,  neighbours. 

Sco.  Bad  indeed  !  but  1  hope  you  may  get  over  it. 

Paul.  Hope  !  did  you  say  ? — why  d’ye  think  there  be 
any  fear  on’t  then  ? 

Guage.  Excuse  me,  friend  Paul,  but,  in  my  opinion, 
that  is,  speaking  candidly,  I’m  sorry  to  say — remember 
I’ve  no  ill-will  towards  your  son,  but  ’ tis  folly  to  buoy 
a  man  up  with  false  hopes — and,  if'  what  I’ve  heard  be 
true,  t lie  case  seems  rather  decisive  against  the  young  man . 

Paul.  Weil,  and  what  have  you  heard  V — what  have 
you  heard  ? 

Guage.  Why — the — the  shoe-marks,  Paul — the  shoe- 
marks. 

Paul.  Well,  and  what  of  them? — mightn’t  my  son 
have  gone  that  way  ? — mightn’t  he  have  found  Glover 
dead,  and  came  home  straight,  intending  to  tell  the  news 
as  soon  as  he’d  consulted  me  how  he  should  act  ? — be¬ 
sides,  how  are  we  to  know  they  that  said  they  found  the 
body  wer’n’t  the  criminals  ? 

Goose .  Lord  bless  us!  and  save  us,  Paul! — why 
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’twere  I  that  raised  the  hue  and  cry  ;  but  I  had  no  hand  in 
his  death;— -I  can  handle  a  needle  or  a  pair  of  shears  with 
one  here  and  there,  but  I  never  fired  a  gun  off  in  m\ 
life! — I’d  no  more  hand  in  his  death  than  you,  Paul. 
[Paul  starts.]  nay,  don’t  be  angry,  but  I  wish  1  may  di< 
if  1  had ! 

Paul.  Well,'  well,  master  Hector,  1  didn’t  know  it 
were  thee — give  us  thy  hand, — there  we  be  friends,  an’t 
we  ? 

Goose.  I  hope  so,  Paul,  1  hope  so;  but  you  shouldn’t 
frighten  a  body  so. 

Paul.  Well,  well,  I  were  wrong; — but  mind,  neigh¬ 
bours,  Bob’s  innocent — I  am  sure  he’s  innocent — and  if 
counsel  can  save  him  he  shall  ha’  the  best  of  it!  aye,  Pll 
sell  all  Pm  worth,  but  Pll  see  him  righted ! 


Enter  Abel  and  two  Assistants,  l 

Abel.  Paul  Copsley,  thou  art  my  prisoner  ! 

Paul.  [Violently  agitated. ]  I  thy  prisoner? 

Abel.  Aye,  thou! — aid  and  assist,  every  body,  if  need 
be,  in  the  king’s  name  ! 

Paul.  I  thy  prisoner,  Abel? — Thou’rt  joking,  sure. 

Abel.  You’ll  find  it  no  joke,  Master  Paul;  1  have  the 
squire’s  warrant,  —  things  have  come  out  that  look  very 
black  against  thee. 

Paul.  What  be  they,  Abel? — do  tell  me  what  be  they  ? 

Abel.  Why,  imprimis  —  firstly,  and  most  formidably, 
Paul,  as  the  magistrate  saith,  the  marks  in  the  snow  were 
printed  by  shoes  made  right  and  left  fashion ;  and  the 
right  foot  shoe  being  marked  on  the  left  side,  and  the  left 
on  the  other,  or  vice  versa,  as  we  say,  it  don’t  seem  likelv 
they  were  worn  by  the  feet  they  were  made  for; — secondly, 
—but  no,  I  must  not  be  premature, — it  ill  becometh  an  of¬ 
ficial  functionary  like  me — 

Barns.  Do  cease  thy  domned  jabber,  will  ye?  and  do- 
ant  crow  over  a  fallen  man  ! 

Paid.  Fallen  man  !— what  do  vou  mean,  farmer? _ 1 

an’t  found  guilty  yet,  am  I  ? — no  f  nor  I  shan’t  be,  that’s 
more.  Fallen,  indeed! 

Barns.  Well,  well,  Paul,  we  believe  thee  innocent 
at  least  X  do  hope  and  believe  it  from  my  heart— all  may  be 
well  yet!  so  go  along  with  Measter ' Constable,  quietly 
will  ye  now  ?  J  ’ 

Paul  Quietly,  quietly  !— what!  be  led  like  an  ox,  to 

be  butchered  tamely?  May  I  be - yes,  yes  1  will— I 

will  go  quietly.  Where  will  you  take  me,  Master  Abel? 
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Abel.  First  and  foremost  to  Squire  Stapleton’s — 

Paul.  What  1  to  Squire  Stapleton’s  V — oh,  then  all’s 
right  enough  ;  come,  Master  Abel,  come  ; — but  oh,  when 
my  poor  wife,  my  poor  Meg,  hears  of  this,  ’twill  kill  her 
quite  ! — Farmer,  will  you  do  a  friend’s  part,  and  call  in 
on  your  way  home,  just  to  break  it  gently  to  her  ? 

Barns.  I  will,  Paul,  I  will. 

Paul.  Poor  soul !  husband  and  son  both — but  no — no 
— ’twill  not — shall  not  be  so  ! — Lead  on,  Master  Consta¬ 
ble, — to  the  hall  !  to  the  hall  !  [ Exeunt  omnes,  l. 

SCENL  II. — Copsley’s  cottage. — Stage  half  dark  ; — Mar¬ 
garet  Copsley  discovered  seated,  disconsolately  watch¬ 
ing  on  hour  glass  ; — a  candle  burning  dimly  in  the  socket. 

She  turns  the  hour-glass. 

Mar.  Still,  still  l  turn  the  melancholy  glass! — ano¬ 
ther  heavy  hour  has  passed,  and  Paul  returns  not  ! — Oh, 
ye  gay,  ye  wealthy,  and  ye  happy  !  for  whom  time  flies 
far  too  swiftly,  for  whose  enjoyments  life  is  far  too 
short,  visit  the  abodes  of  the  needy  and  the  afflicted  ! — 
see  how  tediously  with  them  the  moments  linger.  In  the 
calendar  of  the  wretched,  hours  seem  days  ; — with  the 
despairing,  the  shortest  life  seems  wearisome  and  long! 
— Oh!  Robert,  Robert! — oh,  unhappy  boy!  how  is  it 
now  with  thee? — young  as  thou  art,  dost  thou  not  now, 
within  thy  dungeon’s  gloom, curse  thy  wretched  existence? 

Enter  Lucy  from  door  in, flat. 

Well,  Lucy,  comes  he? — is  thy  father  coming  ? 

Lucy.  Alas,  mother,  no! — in  vain  have  I  strained  my 
eyes  with  gazing  down  the  long  line  of  road,  winding  in 
the  cold  moonlight — no  one  treads  it ; — in  vain  have  l 
listened  for  the  far-off  sound  of  footsteps,  ringing  in  the 
clear  frosty  air  ; — nor  sight  nor  sound  of  my  poor  father’s 
approach  can  I  discover. 

Mar.  Ah,  my  child!  for  many  a  melancholy  hour 
have  I  thus  listened  for  thy  father’s  well  know’n  foot-fall, 
which,  to  my  ear,  was  dearer  far  than  sweetest  music, 
and  often,  too  often,  have  I  at  last,  weary  and  heartsick 
been  forced  to  seek  my  solitary  bed  uncheered  byjiis  ar¬ 
rival  ; — poor,  lost  Paul  ! — alas  !  thy  absence  at  such  a 
time  as  this  is  doubly  cruel ! 

Lucy.  Nay,  mother,  reproach  him  not ! — he  may  be 
busied  in  procuring  my  poor  brother’s  liberation — in 
proving  his  innocence — for  oh,  mother,  my  heart  tells 
me  he  is,  he  must  be  innocent ! 
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Mar.  Innocent  ! — I  doubt  it  not, — he  is  as  innocent  of 
Glover’s  death  as  thou,  my  child; — but  oh!  who  then 
is  guilty  ? — I  dare  not  think  of  it— my  lips  refuse  to  utter 
the  name  my  broken  heart  whispers  to  me!  —  Reproach 
thy  father,  girl,  didst  thou  say  ? — when  did  1  so? — Of¬ 
ten  indeed  have  1  remonstrated — oft  strove  to  win,  to 
lead  him  back  to  honest  industry  and  comfort;  but  never 
— through  many  long  years  of  misery,  caused  by  his 
lawless,  godless  course  of  life — never  has  one  breath  of 
reproach  passed  these  lips  ; — for  oh,  in  his  fiercest  moods, 
he  ever  fondly  regarded  me. 

Lucy.  But  tell  me,  mother — was  my  poor  father  al¬ 
ways  thus  as  I  have  remembered  him  ? 

Mar.  Always  thus! — No,  no,  my  child,  no! — When 
I  rejected  the  unhappy  man  who  now  lies  a  corpse,  and 
married  thy  father,  he  was  the  pattern  and  the  pride  of 
all  the  country  round  ; — fathers  would  teach  their  sons 
to  imitate  him — mothers  were  content  to  wish  their 
daughters  such  husbands  as  Paul  Copsley  ; — but,  from 
the  hour  when  the  squire  discharged  him  through  the 
false  accusations  of  this  Glover,  a  change,  an  awful  change 
came  over  him, — his  heart  seemed  suddenly  hardened  to 
all  but  me, — he  took  to  drinking — kept  ill  company  — en¬ 
gaged  with  them  in  lawless  acts, — his  bearing  grew 
moody,  and  rude  as  his  life  ! — in  short,  he  became  what 
you  have  ever  known  him.  As  thy  brother,  however, 
sprung  up  towards  manhood,  he  grew  a  comfort  and 
support  to  us; — our  little  farm  has  thriven  under  his 
management,  and  I  began  to  conceive  hopes  that  his  ex¬ 
ample  would  work  thy  father’s  reformation  ! — but.  now 
this  horrible  accusation  is  brought  against  him  !  and  all 
our  hopes  of  happiness  are  for  ever  blighted  ! 

Lucy.  Nay,  dearest  mother,  be  comforted, — Robert 
will  be  proved  innocent — 1  know  he  will  ! 

George,  [taps  at  the  window,  and  speaks  without .j 
Lucy  !  Lucy  ' — a  word,  Lucy  ! 

Mar.  ’Tis  George  Stapleton’s  voice  ’ — why,  why  will 
he  persist  in  visiting  our  cottage,  when  your  father  and  I 
have  so  often  forbidden  him  ? — at  such  a  time  as  this,  too ! 
— Lucy,  1  cannot  speak  with  him — with  any  one,  now! 
—  I  will  leave  you  to  dismiss  him  ; — and  oh,  Lucy,  my 
child!  if  you  value  your  mother’s  blessing,  or  your  own 
chance  of  future  happiness,  dismiss  him  at  once  and  foi 
ever  1 — insist  upon  his  never  visiting  our  wretched  home 
again ! 
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Lucy.  I  will,  dear  mother,  l  will.  [Exit  Margaret, 
p.  s.J  But  oh!  little  do  you  think  what  my  obedience 
makes  my  poor  heart  suffer ! 

George,  [luithout.']  Lucy,  dear  Lucy,  pray  admit,  me! 

Lucy  opens  door — George  enters. 

Lucy.  Why,  George,  oh  why  will  you  thus  distress 
me? — you  know  I  am  commanded  to  discourage  your 
visits,  yet  you  will  come  ! — besides,  have  you  not  heard — 

<  George.  Heard  what,  dearest  Lucy  ? — some  new  ca¬ 
lamity  ? 

Lucy.  Oh,  George!  [bursts  into  tears. 

George.  Well,  well,  heed  it  not, — all  your  miseries 
and  those  of  your  family  will  soon  be  at  an  end.  I  bring 
you  joyful  news — news  that  will  make  you,  your  father, 
mother,  brother,  all,  all  happy  ! 

Lucy.  Happy  ! — Oh,  George,  mock  me  not ! — is  then 
•my  brother — 

George.  Your  brother  ? — I  know  nothing,  dearest,  of 
your  brother  ;  but  listen — my  father  has,  at  length,  re¬ 
lented— he  consents,  Lucy,  he  consents  to  our  union  ; — I 
thought  I  should  at  last  persuade  him, — you  know  how 
fondly  he  loves  me  ;■ — this  very  day,  when,  acting  a  seve¬ 
rity  he  felt  not,  he  was  reprimanding  me  for  my  visits 
here,  I  threw  myself  at  his  feet — 1  told  him  1  never  could 
be  happy  without  you, — I  reminded  him  that  he  took  his 
wife  from  an  humble  rank  of  life, — I  begged  him  to  re¬ 
member  my  dear  lost  mother’s  virtues  and  affection  ; — 
this  melted  him, — I  urged  that  you  were  brought  up  un¬ 
der  that  mother’s  eye,  and  instructed  by  her  in  her  owa 
good  principles  ; — in  short,  I  pleaded  with  that  earnest¬ 
ness  which  true  affection  inspired,  and  1  conquered, 
my  Lucy,  I  conquered, — he  raised  me  to  his  arms  and 
consented ! 

Lucy.  Consented! — Oh,  George!  George! 

[nearly  fainting. 

George.  Lucy  !  dear  Lucy  ! — is  this  the  joy,  the  wel¬ 
come  I  expected  for  my  news  ? — Look  up,  dearest ! — what 
means  this  agitation? 

Lucy,  [collecting  herself .)  Alas!  alas!  your  father’s 
consent  Iras  come  too  late  ;  -there  is  now  a  stain  upon  our 
family,  which  1  fear  can  never  be  removed — my  poor 
brother — Robert — 

George.  What ! — what  of  him  ? 

Lucy.  Has  been  apprehended  on  suspicion  of — mur¬ 
dering  Philip  Glover  ?  g  ^ 
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George.  Horror! — murder! — the  gamekeeper  mur¬ 
dered,  and  by  Robert? — impossible! — he  must  be  inno 
cent ! — I  will  fly  to  him — no,  to  my  father  ; — 1  will  exa¬ 
mine  the  alleged  proofs,  1  wiil  sift  it  to  the  bottom. — fare¬ 
well,  dearest  Lucy  ! — I  must  home  instantly — l  have  no 
time  to  lose — your  brother  must  be  innocent,  be  it  niv 
task  to  prove  him  so  ; — farewell !  farewell ! 

[going,  meets  Farmer  Barnsley. 

Barns.  Why,  Master  George,  be  that  you  V — my  hum¬ 
ble  duty  and  sarvice  to  you; — it  be  main  kind  of  you  to 
comfort  the  sorrowing. 

George.  Detain  me  not,  farmer — 1  must  to  my  father 
instantly,  and  beg  of  him  to  investigate  this  affair  of 
poor  Robert’s — farewell  !  [Exit,  R. 

Barns.  Aye,  poor  Robert,  indeed  !  and  poor  Paul  ! 
and,  above  all,  his  poor  wife  and  darter! — I’ve  pratty 
news  for  them,  and  dang  me  if  I  know  how  to  bring  it  out. 

Enter  Margaret,  i.. 

Mar.  Lucy,  my  chi  Id .  why  was  George  so  loud  V — 
any  fresh  calamity? — Ah,  Farmer  Barnsley,  1  did  not 
see  you  ; — come  you  to  witness  the  misery  of  Paul  Cops- 
ley’s  family  V 

Barns.  Nay,  I  would  rather  have  kept  away,  believe 
me,  unless  1  could  ha’  brought  comfort  to  you — out  1 
promised  Paul  I  would  let  you  know,  though  I  hardly 
know  how — but  1  see  young  squire  ha’  been  heie,  and  1 
suppose  he  ha’  broken  the  matter  to  Lucy — poor  Paul  ! 
poor  Paul,  I  be  heartily  sorry — I  be  indeed. 

Mar.  What  ! — what  of  Paul  V — any  new  trouble  ? 

Barns.  Why,  you  see — dang  me  if  1  know  how  to 
tell  you,  but  it  must  be  told, — why,  then,  Paul  betaken 
up  too  for  this  business — there,  now  it’s  out. 

Lucy.  My  father  ! 

Mar.  Paul? — Paul  apprehended  ? — my  horrible  sus¬ 
picions  were  then  too  well  founded! — there  wanted  but 
this  blow — all  is  now  complete! — Farmer,  1 — I — ( hyste¬ 
rically, .] — 1 — cannot  speak! — come,  Lucy — come,  rnv 
child — to  bed — to  bed — thy  father  will  not  be  home  to¬ 
night ! —  he  will  never,  never  see  his  home  again  !  —  Ha  ' 
ha!  ha  !  —  to  bed — to  bed — to  bed  ! 

[rushes  off,  followed  by  Lucy , 

Barns.  Well — 1 — Pm  naturally  rather  tough-hearted, 
but  1  canna  stand  this '.—I’ve  done  poor  Paul’s  errand, 
and  a  harder  1  never  went  on  ;  and  now  I’ll  go  whoame 
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to  my  ould  dame,  and  tell  her  all  about  it — and  we’ll 
have  a  good  cry  together,  and  then  1  shall  be  better. 

[Exit,  k. 

SCENE  Ill. — An  old-fashioned  oak  chamber  in  Squire  Sta¬ 
pleton’s  house  ; — a  practicable  window  in  the  flat,  and  a 
large  fire-place,  on  the  hearth  of  which  is  a  strong  iron 
bar,  such  as  logs  of  wood  are  placed  against  for  burning . 
Enter  Paul,  handcuffed,  brought  in  by  the  Con¬ 

stable’s  assistants,  and  Abel  Birch. — Abel  brings  a 
lamp  and  puts  it  on  table  ; — the  men  fasten  a  long  rope 
round  Paul’s  middle.  The  rope  should  be  long  enough  to 
alloio  him  traversing  half  the  stage. 

Abel .  [ rather  tipsey.~\  There,  Master  Paul  Copsley- — 

It  now  becomes  my  painful  duty  to  state  that  the  squire 
has  ordered  you  to  be  imprisoned  in  this  room  till  the 
morning; — you  will  excuse  the  coercion  which  I  am 
constrained  to  use,  but  such  are  rnv  orders  ;  and  now, 
men,  fasten  the  other  end  of  the  rope  to  the  iron  bar  in 
the  fire-place  ; — caution  and  steadiness  beseems  us  public 
functionaries 

Paul.  Aye,  aye,  be  sure  you  make  it  fast  ; — but  if 
your  bonds  were  ten  times  their  strength,  Paul  Copsley 
may  yet  break  through  them! — I  give  you  fair  warning, 
Master  Constable  ;  so  take  heed. 

[throws  himself  into  a  chair. 
Abel.  Most  assuredly  I  will  take  heed; — 1  am  com¬ 
manded  to  watch  either  inside  or  outside  the  door  if 
you  wish  it,  Master  Paul,  1  will  remain  within  and  so¬ 
lace  you  with  my  company,  for  I  am  not  uplifted  by  the 
consequence  attached  to  my  official  situation  of  parochial 
functionary. 

Paul.  Nay,  I  seek  not  company  — do  as  you  like,  Abel  ; 
—  but.  did  you  tell  the  young  squire,  Master  George,  that 
I  wished  to  speak  to  him  ? 

Abel  Truly  I  did,  Master  Paul,  even  as  you  request¬ 
ed  ;  for  1  bear  a  friendly  heart  towards  you,  though  the 
becoming  dignity  of  a  public  official  functionary,  like 

me — 

Paul.  Well,  well,  never  mind  thy  dignity,  man  ; — 
will  he  come  ? 

Abel.  He  may  perchance — that  is,  he  will — nay,  he 
does,  for  here  he  is  ! 

Enter  George  Stapleton,  r. 

George.  Master  Constable,  you  may  withdraw  ; — I’ll 
remain  with  Copsley  while  you  get  some  supper. 
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Abel.  Most  assuredly,  your  honour, — the  prisoner  will 
be  safe  in  your  honour’s  custody  ;  and  I  will,  as  your 
honour  advises,  recruit  exhausted  nature,  for  really, 
the  harassing  duties  of  a  public  functionary — 

George.  Well,  well,  leave  the  room. 

Abel.  1  go,  your  honour. 

[ Exeunt  Abel  and  Assistants,  l. 

Paul.  Well,  Master  George,  you  have  condescended 
to  visit  me  in  my  trouble,  have  you  ? — I  have  much  to 
say — but  first,  will  you  get  me  a  drop  of  brandy,  Mas¬ 
ter  George  V — I  be  as  low  as  the  grave — get  me  a  drop  of 
brandy,  and  then  we’ll  talk  a  bit. 

George.  Here’s  my  shooting-flask,  Paul  ;  there’s  not 
much  left  in  it,  but  take  it.  Oh!  Paul,  Paul!  ’tis  in¬ 
deed  a  shock  to  me  to  find  you  in  this  situation  ! 

Paul.  Aye,  aye,  1  dare  say  it  is,  lad  ;  but  thank  you 
for  the  brandy,— I  suppose  you  thought  1  should  need 
something  to  cheer  me.  [ drinks  and  returns  the  flask. 

George .  Nay,  there  is  not  enough  to  divide, — you 
may  as  well  finish  it. 

Paul.  No,  no,  thank  ye — you’ll  want  a  drop  for  your¬ 
self  presently,  bad  enough. 

George.  1  ! 

Paul.  Aye,  you,  George!— I  be  going  to  fright — to 
terrify  thee  ! — it  ha’  been  smooth  roads  with  thee  as  yet, 
but  there’s  a  bit  of  rough  coining  you  don’t  dream  of. 

George.  Paul,  what  mean  you  ? — your  manner  alarms 
me  !  —  what  mean  you  ? 

Paul.  What  mean  1  ! — I  suppose  you  think  I  ought  to 
be  obliged  to  thee  for  coming  thus  to  a  man  accused  as  I 
be! — but  I  an’t, — if  thoud’st  refused  to  come,  Pd  ha’ 
made  thee! — aye,  made  thee! 

George.  Copsley!  what  do  you  mean  ? — are  you  mad  ? 

Paul.  Mad  ! — no,  no,  not  yet — near  to  it,  likely — but 
not  mad! — but  don’t  bother  thyself  about  me — look  to 
thy  own  wits,  young  chap. 

George.  Paul,  Paul  !  I  have  never  seen  you  thus  ! — l 
pity  you  from  my  soul,  and  sincerely  pray  for  your  de¬ 
liverance  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury. 

Paul  I’ll  never  be  tried,  lad! — I’ll  never  be  tried ! — 
Paul  Copsley  hasn’t  kept  his  wits  brooding  all  these 
years  to  be  caught  like  a  quail,  and  have  his  neck  twist¬ 
ed  !  no,  no,  they  have  brought  me  to  the  wrong  gaol 
for  that!  I  shall  get  out — strength  can’t  do  it  forme, 
but — 

George.  Paul  Copsley,  1  now  see  your  drift;  but  do 
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not  flatter  yourself  with  so  vain  a  hope.  You  are  accused 
of  a  crime  of  which  I  hope,  nay,  I  think  you  will  prove 
yourself  guiltless! — but  l  feel  that  1  ought  not,  dare 
not,  cannot  interfere  between  you  and  the  laws  of  your 
countrv  ;  and  so,  Copsley,  good-night.  \.g°*n8’ 

Paul.  What,  thou’rt  going  to  leave  me  then,— surely 
thou’rt  not  in  earnest ; — nay,  nay,  don’t  go,  Master 
George — don’t  go  ! — do  come  back — do  hear  me,  if  it  be 
but  for  a  minute  ! — do  come  back,  for  Lucy’s  sake  ! 

George.  [ returning .]  Lucy  ! — that  name  recalls  me  ! 
—Paul,  Paul!  I  never  felt  till  now  the  truth  of  what 
you  have  often  told  me — that  if  1  encouraged  an  affection 
for  your  daughter  l  should  rue  it; — I  do  now,  most  bit¬ 
terly, — poor,  poor  Lucy  ! 

Paul.  Ah,  poor  Lucy,  indeed  ! — give  me  thy  hand. 
Master  George, — won’t  you  give  me  your  hand  ? 

George.  Well,  well,  I  will  hear  you  for  one  minute — 
there — there.  [gir/ng  hi s  hand, ,  which  Paul  grips  firmly. 

Paul  For  one  minute  dost  thou  say  ? — thou  shalt 
hear  me  for  an  hour! — thou  shalt  not  quit  me  till  thou 
and  I  do  leave  this  place  together.,  Ah,  thou  may’st 
struggle,  but  thou’lt  find  my  grip  like  a  smith’s  vice! 

George.  Scoundrel !  villain  !  let  go  your  hold,  or 

[raises  his  clenched  hand. 

Paul.  Aye,  do — hit  me  now,  do — now  1  have  got  the 
handcuffs  on  !— any  child  may  strike  Paul  Copsley  now 
—don’t  unclench  thy  fist — hit  me,  Master  George! 

George.  For  heaven’s  sake,  Paul,  let  me  go  ! — if  you 
do  not,  1  must  alarm  the  house  ! 

Paul.  And  if  you  did,  you’d  ruin  us  both! — if  you 
did  alarm  the  house,  George,  you’d  drop  at  once  from  a 
young  squire  into  a  poacher's  son  ! — aye,  and  hang  your 
own  father  to  boot ! 

George.  Hang  my  father  ? 

Paul.  Aye! — you  be  sure  there  be  no  one  listening  ? 

George.  Positive  ! 

Paul.  Then  turn  this  way,  lad  : — Meg  Copsley  was 
more  than  your  nurse,— she’s  your  own  mother  !  and  I 
be  your  father  ! — Now  Pll  let  go  thy  wrist,  for  I’ve  got  a 
grip  at  thy  heart ! — There,  thou’rt  free — why  don’t  you 
go  ? — I  don’t  hold  thee  now — go,  if  thou  canst. 

George.  Paul,  Paul,  surely  thou  art  not  in  thy  senses! 

Paul .  Maybe  I  bean’t,  for  trouble  turns  a  man’s  brain  ; 
but  I  speak  truth  for  all  that,— I’d  a  grudge  against 
squire  for  turning  me  away  unjustly — he  ruined  me — 
made  a  lost  man  of  me  ! — 1  determined  T’d  have  my  re- 
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venge !  so  I  made  Meg,  who  nursed  you  both,  change 
boy  for  boy  ; — I  thought  to  have  made  a  fine  man  of  my 
son  at  the  squire’s  expence — little  thinking  T  should  ever 
want  him  to  save  my  life  ! — but  what  be  the  matter  with 
you  ? — what’s  amiss  ? — why  do  you  stare  so  ? 

George.  Oh,  Paul  Copsley  !  whether  your  words  are 
true  or  not,  you  have  made  me  the  most  wretched  being 
on  earth! — if  true,  towards  what  a  wretched  precipice 
has  your  crime  led  me! — Had  not  Lucy  possessed  resolu¬ 
tion  enough  to  withstand  my  entreaties,  ’ere  this  we 
might  have,  been  privately  married — when,  if  this  be 
true,  Lucy  is  my — 1  cannot  pronounce  it ! 

Paul.  George  Copsley,  for  that  be  your  name,  didn’t 
I  warn  you  about  Lucy  ? — when  I  saw  you  were  getting 
fond  of  her,  didn’t  I  try  to  offend  you,  so  as  to  keep  you 
from  our  cottage  ? — didn’t  I  insult  you?  but  you  wouldn't 
take  it. 

George.  You  did — you  did— but  my  love  made  me 
overlook  it. —  Lucy  my  sister!  and  you — you  my  father! 
— It  cannot — it  is  not — unsay  what  you  have  said,  and  I 
will  save — will  bless  ! 

Paul.  I  can’t — it’s  true — it’s  out  now,  and  there's  no 
help  for  it! — If  thou  doubt’st,  go  and  ask  my  wife — thy 
mother,  lad — if  thou  still  doubt’st,  ask  thy  own  heart  if 
a  father  could  let  his  own  son  be  hanged  for  a  crime  of 
which  that  son’s  not  guilty  ? 

George.  Ts  Robert  innocent,  then  ? 

Paul.  Aye,  lad,  as  thou  art! — and  1  know  it. 

George.  And  can  you  then  permit  him  to — 

Paul.  Hold  thy  tongue — hold  thy  tongue,  and  let  me 
speak  ; — Rob  is  innocent, — but  an’t  he  James  Stapleton’s 
son  ? — the  son  of  the  man  who  made  me  the  wretch  I  am  ? 
—and  shall  I  not  ha’  my  revenge  ? — the  lad’s  innocence 
will  insure  him  peace  hereafter,  and  it’s  well  for  him  ; — 
I’d  die  willingly,  to-morrow,  if  I  were  like  him,  but  I 
an’t— 1  an’t, — Oh,  George,  my  boy,  1  ha’  much  to  an¬ 
swer  for  ; — Pm  brave  enough,  but  there  an’t  a  man  alive 
so  afraid  of  dying  as  I  am, — I  have  been  such  a  fiend — 
such  a  wretch,  of  late  years— I  wouldn’t  die  for  all  the 
world  ! — I  want  time  for  repentance,  and  I  must  have  it 
— I  must  have  it  at  any  price — so  Rob  must  die  for  me  ! 

George.  Oh,  why  was  1  reserved  for  this? — From 
what  you  say  T  fear  then — 

Paul.  That  I  killed  Phil  Glover! — 1  did,  lad  ;  1  did! 

1  shot  him  dead! — it  was  in  my  own  defence  though  : 
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we  met  by  accident — Phil  picked  a  quarrel  with  me, — 
well,  I  gave  him  some  hard  words — we’d  a  bit  of  a  tus- 
tle — he  felled  me  to  the  earth  with  the  butt-end  of  his 
gun  !  and  when  I  came  to  myself,  he  was  raising  his 
piece  to  repeat  the  blow, — my  gun  was  in  my  hand — I 
levelled  it — I  pulled  the  trigger,  and — he  fell — dead! 

George.  Mercy  on  me! — but  how  came  the  proofs  so 
strong  against  Robert  ? 

Paul.  Ah,  that  were  my  cunning — I  know  not  if  I 
shall  ever  be  pardoned  for  it, — but ’t  were  my  contrivance 
that.  Oh  !  George,  lad,  when  I  saw  poor  Phil  fall,  1  felt 
as  if  all  the  blood  in  my  body  were  turned  into  cold 
water, — I  thought  I  should  ha’  shivered  to  death  ! — and  I 
stood  gazing  at  him  where  he  laid,  as  if  I  were  ’mazed! 
—just  afore  this  it  began  to  snow,  and  I  were  almost  sole- 
deep  in  it,  so  then  1  begun  to  think  how  I  should  take 
off  suspicion  ; — well,  I  had  Bob’s  shoes  in  my  pocket — 
I  had  promised  the  lad  to  take  them  to  the  village  to  be 
mended — so  I  squeezed  my  feet  into  them  as. well  as  I 
could,  put  my  own  in  my  pocket,  and  walked  straight 
home.  I  found  Bob  asleep,  and  then — don’t  look  at  me, 
lad  ! — I — 1  were  wicked  enough  to  put  his  shoes  close 
under  his  bed  ! — and  upon  that  evidence  he  will  most 
likely  be  found  guilty  ! — but,  for  fear  of  accidents,  you 
must  contrive  to  let  me  out,  for  1  will  not  be  tried,  mind 
you  ! — and  once  out  I  warrant  they’ll  not  catch  me  again  ! 

George.  Oh  !  Paul,  you  have  curdled  my  blood  ! 

Paul.  Come,  come,  [ shaking  him.]  don’t  go  to  sleep, 
lad — this  bean’t  a  time  for  dozing  ! — Od  !  if  poor  Robert 
had  been  here  Pd  ha’  been  free  an  hour  ago, — he’d  ha’  set 
fire  to  the  house  but  he’d  ha*  given  me  my  liberty  ! 

George.  And  yet  you  could  sacrifice  him  to  save  your¬ 
self! 

Paul.  That’s  because  he’s  James  Stapleton’s  son,  I 
tell  thee; — but  thou — thou  art  my  own — thou  know’st 
it,  and  1  expect  thou’lt  do  thy  duty  ! 

George.  How  shall  1  act  ?— what  do  you  wish  of  me  ? 

Paul.  Only  let  me  out — 1  don’t  care  how — I  leave 
that  to  you. 

George.  I  know  not  how  to  act; — in  assisting  you  to 
escape,  I  am  an  accessary  to  poor  Robert’s  death  ! — and 
if  I  refuse — 

Paul.  You  hang  your  father! 

George.  Oh,  horror!  horror!  direct  me,  heaven!  [a 
knocking  at  the  door.]  Ha!  should  that  be  my  father— 
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Paul.  Father,  indeed: — you  torget  yourself — you 
have  lost  your  wits  ; — squire  would  hardly  knock, — why 
don’t  you  say,  “  who’s  there  ?” 

Abel,  [without.]  Master  George  !  the  squire  is  en¬ 
quiring  for  you  ! 

Paul.  Odso !  there  isn’t  a  moment  to  lose  ; — I’ll  tell 
thee  what,  George — only  cut  the  rope  and  go  to  bed , — 
never  mind  the  handcuffs — leave  the  rest  to  me ; — 
quick! — your  knife.  [George  proceeds  io  cut  the  rope.  | 
there,  cut  away, — why  I’d  have  cut  down  an  oak  by  this 
time. 

George .  [having  cut  the  rope. ]  What  have  I  done  ? 

Paul.  Done  !  why  thy  duty,  George,  and  take  a  fey- 
ther’s  blessing  for  it,  boy — a  feyther’s  blessing,  let  him 
be  ever  so  bad,  won’t  do  thee  any  harm  . 

Abel.  Master  George,  shall  I  tell  the  squire — 

George.  Oh,  come  in — come  in,  Abel. — Farewell ' 
farewell,  father  ! — if  it  is  so — farewell  1 

[  Rushes  out ,  — l. — encounters  Abel  as  he  enters,  and 
pushes  him  aside.  Paul  re-seats  himself  \  so  that  Abel 
does  not  notice  the  rope  being  severed. 

Abel.  Well,  if  that’s  proper  behaviour  to  a — a — pa- 
rocnial  functionary— if  any  jury  will  say  it  is,  I’ll  resign 
my  staff  of  office  ; — surely  the  young  squire  must  be  in 
drink,  and  that’s  wrong,  very  wrong  ; — you  know,  *Paul. 
or  ought  to  know,  that  excessive  indulgence  in  potent 
potations  is  the  beginning  and  cause  of  every  thing  evil  ; 
— to  push  a  public  functionary  about  in  that  manner  is 
derogatory  to  every  gentlemanly  feeling! — what  do  you 
say,  Paul ? 

Paul.  Bad  manners,  Abel; — but  he  be  vexed  like, 
and  I’ll  tell  you  why — I’ve  been  trying  to  coax  him  to 
let  me  out. 

Abel.  Why,  you  haven’t  surely,  Paul!- 

Paul.  Yes,  but  I  have  though,  and  why  not? _ but 

he  refused  and  left  me  in  a  pet.  But  I  say,  Abel,  you  be 
drunk  ornigh  hand  to  it, — that’s  wrong  of  you,' Abel, 
when  you’ve  a  prisoner  to  guard. 

Abel.  None  of  your  sneering,  Paul,— I’m  as  perfectly 
non  compos  and  incapable  as  yourself. 

Paul.  You  an’t  sober,  Abel;  you  an’t  indeed— and 
suppose  now  I  were  to  escape  ? 

Abel  Escape1  elude  my  vigilance !— come  that’s 
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capital ! — why  you’re  bound  and  handcuffed,  and  I’ve 
the  key  of  your  bracelets  safe  in  my  waistcoat  pocket. 
Escape,  truly  ! 

Paul.  Oh,  you  have  the  key,  have  you  ? — then  as 
all’s  safe,  why  don’t  you  sit  down,  Abel  ? — I  suppose 
you  be  afraid  of  falling  asleep. 

Abel.  I’m  afraid  of  nothing  and  nobody,  so  be  quiet 
— I’m  up  to  thee,  Paul — but  it  won’t  do — I’m  never  so 
fit  to  serve  my  king  and  country,  and  the  parochial  au¬ 
thorities,  like  an  honest  public  functionary,  as  when  my 
wits  are  sharpened  by  an  extra  cup  or  two. 

Paul.  Or  three,  I  suppose  ; — poor  soul  !  thou  wants 
a  little  spirit  put  into  thee. 

Abel,  [approaching  Paul.]  1  want  spirit! — when  did 
1  lack  it? — not  a  man  in  the  parish  dare  raise  a  hand 
against  me ! 

Paul,  [trips  up  his  heels.]  Nor  a  foot  neither,  I  sup¬ 
pose  ;  and  yet,  Abel,  there  you  are  laid  low,  and  now, 
no  more  trifling,  but  unlock  my  handcuffs  ; — nay,  if 
thou  attempt’st  to  stir,  except  to  do  my  bidding.  I’ll 
silence  thee  ! — one  knock  on  thv  head  with  my  clenched 
hands  will  do  the  business; — nay,  if  you  attempt  to 
speak  I’ll  do  it ! — I’m  a  desperate  man,  — get  up,  and  do 
ray  bidding  quietly — -not  a  word — take  the  key  out  of 
thy  waistcoat  pocket  and  unfasten  these  bracelets  as  you 
call  ’em,—  quick,  quick  ! 

AfoeL  But,  good  Master  Paul — 

Paul.  Not  a  word,  I  tell  thee,  but  do  it,  —  f  can  get 
off  in  spite  of  the  cuffs;  but  it  will  be  more  convenient 
and  agreeable  to  leave  them  behind.  [Abel  unlocks  hand¬ 
cuffs.]  There,  lay  them  down  quietly  ;  and  now  1  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  laying  thee  in  bonds. 

[preparing  to  tie  him  to  the  bar. 

Abel.  But  consider,  good  Mr.  Paul  Copsley,  a  public 
functionary — 

Paul.  Another  word,  and  I’ll  throttle  thee  !  [binds 
him.]  Stay,  I’ll  make  sure  of  thy  not  blabbing  at  present. 
[takes,  his  ’ kerchief  from  his  neck  and  ties  it  round  Abel's 
mouth— when  he  resists,  Paul  threatens.]  .Now,  old  boy. 
I’ll  leave  thee!  [opens  windoio.]  My  dog’s  below,  I  see, 
under  the  window — he’s  nosed  me  out— you  know  he’s  a 
good  one, — 1  shall  leave  the  window  open,  and  if  you 
attempt  to  stir,  or  raise  an  alarm,  he’s  in  at  the  window 
and  at  your  throat  in  an  instant,  and  your  life’s  not 
worth  a  farthing  ! — Good  bye,  Abel,  [getting  out.]  Mind 
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him,  Ponto — steady,  good  dog  ! — soho  !  and  steady  ! 
but  mind  him  ! — mind  him! — Good-bye,  Abel  ! 

[Descends  through  the  window— —Abel  struggling,  but 
fearfully. 

END  OF  ACT  THE  FIRST. 


ACT  IT. 

SCENE  I. — Copsley’s  Cottage. — Margaret  and  Lucy 
discovered ; — Margaret  seated  in  a  stupor  of  grief — 
Lucy  kneeling  by  her  side ,  with  her  arms  thrown  round 
her. 

Lucy.  Mother  !  dearest  mother! — ’tis  now  past  dawn, 
and  yet  she  will  not  to  rest.  For  heaven’s  sake,  mother, 
do  not  give  way  thus — speak  to  me — nay,  only  look  at 
me,  that  will  be  some  comfort ! 

Mar.  Comfort  !  talk  not  of  comfort! — name  it  not — 

I  never  hope  for  it  more  ! — my  son,  my  husband — both 
torn  from  me,  and  how? — Gracious  heaven!  how? — to 
answer  before  God  and  man,  for  the  crime  of  murder! 
and  you  talk  of  comfort  ! — Oh,  for  madness! — madness  ! 
or  death !  for  nought  else  can  relieve — nought  else  can 
comfort  me!  —  all,  all  are  lost  to  me! 

Lucy.  All,  mother? — oh,  say  not  so! — for  mercy’s 
sake,  say  not  so  ! — am  not  I  your  wretched,  wretched 
daughter  ? — am  not  I  left  to  you  ? 

Mar  [bursting  into  tears ,  and  falling  on  Lucy's  neckf\ 
My  child  !  my  wronged  good  child!  forgive  me  !  oh,  for¬ 
give  me! — I  know  not  what  1  say, —  my  brain  is  almost 
turned  I 

Lucy.  Tears  !  tears  at  last  ! — oh,  blessed  spring  of 
comfort ! — sole  relief  to  the  bursting  heart,  flow  on,  flow 
on,  and  give  some  ease  to  my  distracted  mother! 

[a  knocking  at  the  door. 
Mar.  [starting  up.~\  Ah  !  what  now  ? — what  new  vi¬ 
sitation  ? — they  surely  come  for  thee  ! — for  thee,  my 
Lucy  ! — They’ll  leave  me  childless  ! 

Paul.  [ without. ]  Margaret!  Margaret!  open  the  door  ! 
— -’tis  I ! — thy  own  Paul  ! 

Mar.  Ah !  ’tis  his  voice  ! — ’tis — ’tis  he  himself! 

Lucy  runs  and  opens  the  door. — Enter  Paul,  R. —  his  dress 
is  disordered  and  soiled — his  appearance  haggard,— he 
clasps  his  wife  and  daughter  in  his  arms. 

Mar.  How  is  it  ?— how  is  it,  Paul  ? 
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Lucy.  Art  thou  discharged,  father  ? 

Paul.  No,  child,  no — I’ve  escaped — l  shouldn’t  have 
seen  thee,  wenoh,  nor  thy  mother  neither,  but  home  laid 
in  mv  road. 

Mar .  Well,  but,  Paul,  how,  how  did  you  escape  ? 
Paul.  No  matter  for  the  how — here  I  be,— Master 
George  Stapleton  partly  managed  it  for  me. 

Lucy.  He !  did  he  ?— bless  him  !— oh,  bless  him  ! 

Paul.  Not  that  I  think  they  could  have  brought  any 
thing  home  to  me  on  the  trial;  though  I  didn’t  think 
that  way,  when  I  were  bound  to  the  chimney  bar,  in  the 
old  hall:— but  if  Bob’s  found  guilty,  I  must  be  turned 
out  innocent ;  and  guilty  he  will  be  found,  or  else  I’ve 


blundered  plaguily. 

Mar.  Heavens  above  us,  Paul  '.—what  do  you  mean  ? 

Paul.  Why  it’s  no  use  mincing  matters  with  thee, 
Meg  ; — I’ve  managed  it  so,  that  guilty  he  must  be  found, 
that  be  certain,  1  reckon. 

Mar.  Paul,  Paul!  can  I  believe  thee  ?— can  T— must 
I  believe  that  thou  would’st  sacrifice  thy  own  son  ? 

Paul.  My  son  ’—nonsense,  nonsense,  Meg  !— thou 
know’st  better  than  that— thou  know’st  he  s  the  squire  s 
son— James  Stapleton’s  boy,— George  be  mine,  you 
know. 

Lucy,  [in  agony. George  Stapleton,  father.. 

Paul.  Aye,  wench,  George  Stapleton,  as  he  is  called 
_ my  son — he  cut  the  cord  for  me  like  a  Briton. 

Mar.  Paul,  Paul  !  don’t  smile— don’t  smile !— my 
poor  heart  is  bursting!— I  never  thought  to  see  this  day. 

Paul.  Why  what’s  the  matter? — what’s  the  matter? 
All’s  ri^ht,  isn’t  it  ? — don’t  take  on  so — I  can’t  bear  it. 

Mar.°  Oh,  Paul !  if  you  did  kill  Philip  Glover — if 
you  are  guilty,  you  are  Robert’s  father  for  all  that,  and 
I  pity  thee  from  my  soul  [—for,  oh  !  thou  hast  laid  a  trap 

for  thy  own  son ! 

Paul.  What !  woman,  what ! 

Mar.  When  you  went  away  smuggling,  just  after  the 
squire  had  discharged  you,  and  when  we  knew  he  was 
looking  out  for  another  nurse  for  his  son— 

Paul.  Well,  well— what  then  ? 

Mar.  Why  then,  Paul— you  tempted  me  to  change 
the  children— nay,  insisted  on  it— 1  promised  you  I 
would ;  but,  oh,  Paul,  I  couldn’t-I  couldn  t !  You 
thought  to  deceive  Squire  Stapleton,  but  I  deceived  you. 

_ I  couldn’t,  send  away  my  own  boy — my  first-born— my 
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darling  ! — If  you  were  a  mother,  you  would  forgive  me  ! 
— besides,  1  wished  to  keep  you  from  so  great  a  sin  ! — 
but,  oh!  that  I  had  done  as  you  told  me;  tor  I  have 
caused  you  to  commit  a  greater  ! — Paul,  Paul,  you  have 
murdered  your  own  child! — Robert’s  thy  own  flesh  and 
olood,  and  George  Stapleton  is  no  kin  to  thee! 

[ Paul  see?)is  transfixed  with  horror. 

Lucy.  Oh,  mother!  I  am  ashamed  to  say  howl  thank 
you  for  those  words — they  have  saved  my  life  ! — but  my 
brother — my  poor  brother  ! 

Paul.  Bob,  my  own  sou  after  all! — ’tis  false! — ’tis 
false  ! — I’ll  not  believe  thee  ! 

Mar.  As  1  hope  for  mercy  from  heaven,  Paul,  I  have 
told  the  truth,— he  is  your  son  ! 

Paul.  [z.s  nearly  Jailing — Lucy  places  a  chair,  into 
which  he  sinks.]  You — you  have  struck  me  to  the  heart ! 

Mar.  Nay,  but  Paul — 

Lucy.  Father  !  dear  father  ! — 

Paul,  [wildly.]  Give  me  air — give  me  air — 1  be 
choking — my  heart  seems  bursting — my  brain  turning! 
Oh  1  hat,  instead  of  shooting  Phil,  he  had  shot  me  ! — De¬ 
ceived!  befooled!  duped  in  this  fashion! — Ha!  —  Meg 
—Meg! — keep  from  me — don’t  thee  stay  near  me,  or  I 
shall  do  thee  a  mischief! — I  shall  lay  violent  hands  on 
thee  presently,  I  know  1  shall! 

Mur.  I  don’t  fear  thee,  Paul! — bad  as  you  are,  you 
never  laid  a  finger  on  me  in  anger  yet!  but  if  you  are 
minded  to  kill  me,  Paul,  do  it! — 1  won’t  shrink  from 
the  blow.  My  son  in  gaol  accused  of  murder,  and  my 
husband  guilty  ! — Oh! — 

Paul.  ’Tis  false! — ’twere  no  murder!— I  fired  in  my 
own  defence, — ’tis  false,  I  say  ! 

Mar.  Oh,  Robert,  my  child! — my  dear,  dear  boy  ! 

[i in  an  agony  of  tears. 

Paul.  Nay,  nay,  Meg,  don’t  thee  take  on  so; — but 
why  do  I  stay  here? — he  shall  be  saved— my  boy  must — 
he  shall  be  saved  ! — Good  night,  Meg  ! — good  night ! 

Mar.  Where,  where  are  you  going,  Paul  ? 

Paul.  No  matter — thou’it  hear  soon  enough — thou’lt 
not  call  me  the  murderer  of  my  son  again,  Meg! — good 
night — good  night  ! 

Mar.  [detaining  him.]  Nay,  but  what  will  you  do  V 
Lucy,  down  on  your  knees  with  me,  my  girl,  and  beg  of 
him  to  tell  me  what  he'll  do.  Oh  Paul ,  stay,  stay  with 
us — 1  won’t  let  thee  see  a  tear — look — look — they  are  all 
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scorched  up— I’ll  not  vex  thee  with  reproaches— only 
stay — only  remain  and  comfort  us! 

Lucy,  [clinging  to  his  knees.]  Father!  stay— dear 
father,  stay 

Paul.  Don’t  cling  to  me  thus! — it’s  of  no  use,  I  tell 
thee! — let  me  go,  or  l  shall  hurt  thee! — nay,  then — 
[forcing  himself  from  them.]  Now,  now,  Robert,  my 
boy,  thou  shalt  be  free  ! 

[He  rushes  out — Margaret  faints — Lucy  sinks  on  her 
knees. 

SCENE  II. — A  Room  in  Squire  Stapleton’s  House. 

Enter  Squire  Stapleton  and  Justice  Broadfield,  l. 

Squire  S.  Well,  but  my  good  friend  and  neighbour — 

Justice  B.  Friend  and  neighbour,  indeed  ! — a  pretty 
friendly  office  you’ve  done  me— very  neighbourly  treat¬ 
ment  I’ve  been  subjected  to,  1  must  say  ! — what  have  I 
done  to  deserve  it  ? — what  have  1  done,  I  say  ? 

SquireS.  My  good  friend,  you  have  done  nothing— 
but  really  this  extraordinary  affair,  and  escape  of— 

JusticeB.  Escape.' — your  myrmidons  took  devilish 
good  care  I  should  not  escape.  Here  have  I  been — yes, 
now  1  recollect — yes,  the  scoundrels  broke  into  my  bed¬ 
room— so  1  suppose,  at  least— and  dragged  me  out  of  bed, 
I  imagine — for  when  1  awoke — though,  in  truth,  I  hard¬ 
ly  know  if  I’m  awake  now— when  I  awoke,  I  say,  1  found 
myself  dressed  and  in  my  best  wig,  and  mounted  on  the 
back  of  a  high-trotting  horse;  and  lo  and  behold!  I 
saw  one  of  your  men  on  each  side  of  me,  holding  me 
down  to  the  saddle  by  my  waistband; — I  struggled  lus¬ 
tily,  and  exclaimed  loudly,  but  the  villains  heeded  me 
not ! — Now,  sir,  what  does  all  this  mean? — what  am  I 
accused  of  ?— 1  pause  for  a  reply— 1  insist  upon  being 

answered.  . 

Squire  S.  My  dear  neighbour— my  very  worthy  friend 
Broadfield,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  raising  you  from  your 
bed  so  early  ;  but  I  need  your  assistance — your  presence 
— your  advice  in  this  matter. 

Justice  B.  You’re  very  complimentary,  indeed  !— 
What,  now  you’ve  made  a  blunder,  you  drag  me  into 
s our  counsels  to  bear  half  the  blame  !  Neighbour  Sta¬ 
pleton,  I’m  a  very  ill-used  man,  and  I  won’t  put  up  with 
it !  Talk  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the  power  of 
a  justice  of  the  peace  !  Why  I’ve  been  treated  like  a 
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tetotum  !  At  this  rate,  a  magistrate’s  an  old  woman  !  or 
worse,  by  this  hand  ! — I’m  dragged  out  of  my  bed  before 
dawn,  by  lawless  ruffians !— lifted  into  a  saddle,  when  1 
haven’t  set  foot  in  a  stirrup  these  twenty  years,  and 
brought  here  on  the  back  of  a  rough-trotting  galloway, 
close  prisoner,  to  sign  some  stupid  documents,  I  suppose, 
which  need  a  second  magistrate’s  name.  I’ll  tell  you 
what,  James  Stapleton,  I  don't  like  it ! — if  I’m  an  "old 
man,  J’nr  not  a  machine!  Your  satellites  have  brought 
the  horse  to  the  brook,  it’s  true,  but  you  can’t  make  him 
drink,— I’ll  sign  nothing  !— I’ll  die  first,  for  I’m  hurt  and 
insulted  ! 

Squire  S.  But  my  worthy  friend,  no  offence  was  in¬ 
tended  talk  not  of  your  age,  I  entreat,  for  I  know 
well  rhe  vigour  and  freshness  of  your  intellectual  powers, 
and  ’tis  the  value  1  set  on  the  advice  of  a  man  of  so  much 
experience  that  induced  me  to  send  for  you. 

Justice  B.  Aye,  aye,  very  pretty  talking! — you  think 
to  cajole  the  old  man  by  all  this,  but  it  won’t  do, — how¬ 
ever,  will  you  order  coffee  and  dry  toast  ?— for  if  you 
need  advice,  I  lack  refreshment. 

Squire  S.  Certainly,  my  worthy  friend,  certainly  ! 
[rings  bell.]  John ! 


Enter  Serv  ant,  l. 

Order  coffee  instantly  for  Mr.  Justice  Broadfield. 

Justice  B.  And  do  you  hear,  young  man  ? — let  the 
toast  be  cut  thin,  and  baked  by  a  steady  hand  : —  by-the- 
bye,  I  may  as  well  go  with  you  and  order  it  myself;  and 
afterwaids.  Master  Stapleton,  perhaps  we  will  see  what’s 
to  be  done,  — though  I've  been  most  scandalously  treated  ! 

[  Exeunt  Justice  and  Servant,  a. 
Squire  S.  A  tedious  old  twaddler  !  but  1  must  hu¬ 
mour  him,  as  I  need  his  advice  ; — this  escape  of  Copslev 
is  rather  an  awkward  business.  Now,  Thomas _ 

Enter  Servant,  l. 

Is  the  constable  coming  as  I  desired? — did  vou  tell  him 
to  attend  me  ? 

Tho.  Yes,  sir;— we  found  him  fast  asleen  in  the  old 
oak  room,  gagged  with  a  handkerchief,  and  tied  to  the 

chimney-bar  by  the  rope  which  bound  the  prisoner  ; _ he 

seems  sorely  frightened,  sir.— Here  he  comes. 

Enter  Abel,  l. —  yawning,  and  scarcely  recovered  from 
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his  drunken  Jit  ; — the  neckerchief,  icith  which  he  was 
gagged,  hanging  round  his  neck. 

A  bel.  Where  am  I  ? — and  where  is  the  nefarious  caitiff 
who  maltreated  me  ? 

Squire  S.  Why,  Abel,  Abel !  is  this  your  boasted  vi¬ 
gilance  ? — how  could  you  possibly  suffer  the  prisoner  to 
escape  ? 

Abel.  Alas!  your  worship,  though  a  parochial  func¬ 
tionary,  I  am  but  a  man — even  a  constable  is  but  a  poor 
weak  mortal  I  resisted  most  manfully,  and  to  the  ut¬ 
termost,  but  the  miscreant  assailed  me  vi  et  armis — over¬ 
threw,  bound,  and  gagged  me  ! 

Squire  S.  Well,  at  all  events,  Master  Constable,  the 
matter  must  be  instantly  and  seriously  inquired  into — 
all  my  household  must  be  rigidly  examined,  as  well  as 
yourself ; — follow  me  to  the  library,  where  Justice  Broad- 
field  and  myself  will  instantly  investigate  the  business. 

Abel.  I  attend  your  worship — and,  your  worship, 
might  I  advise,  a  warrant  should  instantly  be  issued 
against  Copsley’s  dog,  for  he  aided  and  abetted! — far  be 
it  from  me  to  dictate  to  your  worship,  yet,  if  in  my 
official  capacity,  as  a  public  functionary — 

SquireS.  Public  functionary,  indeed! — prettily  the 
public  would  be  served  if  all  its  functionaries  were  like 
you! — No  words,  sir,  but  follow  me. 

Abel.  I  come,  your  worship — I  come  !  [Exeunt,  r. 

SCENE  III. —  The  Library.  Justice  Broadfield  disco¬ 
vered  seated  at  coffee  ; — papers,  pens,  tnky  8$c. — Ser¬ 
vants  attending. 

Justice  B.  Aye,  aye,  [sipping  coffee .]  this  is  some¬ 
what  pleasanter  than  neighbour  Stapleton’s  rough-trot¬ 
ting  galloway  ;  for  that  irritates  the  nerves — this  soothes 
them  ; — by  this  hand  I’m  not  half  so  angry  as  I  was 
before  breakfast,  and  I  think  I  may  now  be  able  to  listen 
to  business  with  a  little  more  patience. 

Enter  Squire,  Abel,  and  Servants,  k. 

Master  Stapleton,  be  seated  ; — I  was  somewhat  hasty 
awhile  ago;  but  consider  the  cause — it  was  no  jest  to  be 
dragged  out  of  one’s  bed  before  dawn,  and  clapped  on  a 
hard-trotting  beast. 

Squire  S.  No  apologies,  friend  Broadfield  ; — don’t  dis¬ 
turb  yourself — proceed  you  with  your  coffee,  and  I’ll 
proceed  with  the  examination.. 
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Justice  B.  Nay,  nay,  I  attend — I  attend. 

SquireS.  You  said,  Master  Abel,  that  Copsley’s  dog 
assisted  his  escape — how  mean  you  ? 

Abel.  He  did — he  did — and  I  implore  your  worships 
to  apprehend  and  hang  him  ! — 1  insist  upon  swearing 
that  I  was  in  bodily  fear  of  the  beast ; — he  was  imme¬ 
diately  under  the  window,  and  was  ordered  by  his  mas¬ 
ter  to  seize  me  if  1  raised  an  alarm  ! — and  moreover, 
your  worships,  Copsley  had  another  friend  in  court  be¬ 
sides  the  dog — for  the  rope  was  cut  for  him,  that’s  clear, 
— he  never  could  have  done  it  himself, — this  looks  very 
awkward  against  somebody. 

Squire  S.  No  remarks,  sir — we  merely  want  your 
evidence. 

Abel.  I  beg  pardon — but  as  an  official  functionary — 

SquireS.  Silence,  sir! — Did  any  one  of  my  family 
visit  the  prisoner,  sir,  after  he  was  bound? 

Abel.  Truly,  sir — I  forgot  to  say  that  Master  Squire 
George  did  condescend  to  be  guard  over  the  prisoner, 
while  I  took  needful  refreshment. 

Justice  B.  Then,  sir,  you  ought  to  be  whipped  for 
suffering  him  to  do  so  ! 

Abel.  Whipped ! — really,  sir,  whipping  a  public 
functionary — 

Justice  B.  Silence,  sir  ! — Mr.  Stapleton,  this  begins 
to  be  serious  ; — the  youth’s  your  son,  certainly  ;  but  we 
must  pay  no  respect  to  persons  ; — let  some  one  desire 
young  Mr.  Stapleton  to  come  here.  [ Exit  Servant ,  k. — ] 
I  dare  say  Master  George  will  explain  all  satisfactorily. 
Had  he  any  reason,  friend  Stapleton,  to  befriend  the  pri¬ 
soner  ? 

SquireS.  Alas,  alas!  my  friend,  I  am  confounded— I 
know  not  what  to  think — I  will  frankly  confess  to  you  he 
was  deeply,  too  deeply  attached  to  Paul’s  daughter; — so 
much  so,  that,  fearing  the  effect  of  a  disappointment  upon 
this,  my  only  boy,  I  yesterday,  reluctantly  enough, 
half  consented  to  his  marrying  her  ! — this  stain  on  the 
family,  now,  of  course  precludes  all  possibility  of  such 
a  match 

Justice  B.  Ah,  ah,  this  then  accounts - So,  Master 

Constable,  when  you  returned  the  bird  was  flown,  was  he? 

Abel.  I  will  be  judged  by  any  one  here,  if  I  said  so  ; 
—Paul  was  there  safe  enough  when  I  returned— but  the 
cord  must  have  been  cut  by  some  one  while  1  was  away  ! 

Justice  B.  And  who  did  you  find  in  the  room  besides 
the  prisoner  ? 
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Abel.  The  young  squire  lan  against  me  as  I  entered 
the  room,  by  which  I  nearly  lost  my  equilibrium. 

Justice  B.  But  where  is  Master  George  all  this  time  V 
— ’tis  strange,  amid  all  this  confusion,  he  has  not  made 
his  appearance. 

Squire  S.  Here  comes  my  son  !  Abel,  you  and  the 
servants  may  withdraw  awhile,  when  we  want  you  we 
will  send  for  you. 

Enter  George,  very  dejectedly ,  H 

Abel.  Certainly,  your  worship,  if  the  investigation 
is  to  be  private,  1  go — but  I  trust  your  worship  will  not 
forget  the  dog,  for  if  public  men  are  to  be  set  by  a  canine 
culprit,  like  partridges  or  pheasants,  who  would  be  an 
official  functionary  ?  [Exit  Abel  and  Servants  R. 

George.  I  understand,  sir — I  understand,  Mr.  Broad- 
field,  that  you  required  my  attendance. 

Squire  S.  You  have  but  one  question  toans  wer,  George. 

Justice  B.  And  that  you  may  answer  or  not,  as  you 
think  fit.  Recollect,  young  gentleman,  you  are  not  com¬ 
pelled  to  implicate  yourself ; — be  careful ! 

SquireS.  Your  caution,  sir,  is  kind  and  well-meant, 
but,  1  am  sure,  needless.  George,  did  you  or  did  you 
not  aid  Paul  Copsley  in  his  escape  ? 

George.  Sir — I — 

Justice  B.  Don’t  press  him — don’t  press  him — the 
constable’s  evidence — 

Squire  S.  Sir,  sir,  pray  let  him  answer  for  himself, — ■ 
what  say  you,  George  ? — acquit  yourself,  I  insist — 1  en¬ 
treat  ! — Did  you  cut  the  rope  for  Copsley  ? 

George.  Sir — 1 — I  did,  sir  ! — my  excuse  is — tor  dis¬ 
guise  on  my  part  would  now  be  base — he,  Copsley,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  proved  to  me  he  was  my  father  ! 

Justice  B.  Your  father! 

SquireS.  George!  you  are  mad!— what  cun  you— 
wh  it  do  you  mean  ? 

George.  Even  as  I  say,  sir,  I  solemnly  assure  you  ! 

Justice  B.  Copsley  your  father! — then  where’s  Mr. 
Stapleton’s  son  ? 

George.  In  the  county  gaol,  awaiting  his  trial  for  the 
murder  of  the  gamekeeper. 

SquireS.  George,  George,  your  senses  are  wandering 
— for  heaven’s  sake  explain  ! 

George.  It  is  but  too  true,  sir,  I  fear.  Margaret  Cops 
ley  changed  us  when  children  ' 
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Paul  rushes  in  almost  breathless ,  followed  by  Servants  and 

Constables ,  r. 

Paul.  ’Tis  false!  she  didn’t — she  didn’t ! — stand  aside 
— she  didn’t ! — ’twas  I  that  were  deceived  ! — Squire  Sta¬ 
pleton,  embrace  him  without  fear— he  is  your  own  boy  ! 

George.  Then  your  former  story — 

Paul.  Was  false!  every  word  of  it!  —  I  didn’t  know 
it  then,  though — l  were  deceived  myself — fooled — fooled  ! 
— but  it  were  all  as  it  should  be  ! — Oh  !  Master  Squire, 
you  made  me  what  I  am  ! — you  wronged  me,  bitterly  ; — 
1  was  an  honest  man  once,  and  a  faithful  servant  to  you 
— -you  ruined  me — cast  me  forth  upon  the  world  without 
a  character — without  means — a  blighted,  broken  man  !  — 
I  swore  to  be  revenged — but  my  revenge  were  baffled,  as 
it  ought  to  be,  1  suppose.  1  bear  no  malice  against  thee 
now.  Squire,  there  is  your  true  son — mine  be  in  gaol — 
in  irons— and  for  my  crime — mine  ! — but  I’ll  set  him  at 
liberty  ! — 1  be  bad  enough,  but  I  can’t  let  him  die  for  me, 
— so,  take  my  confession  at  once — 1 — 1  killed  Phil  Glover  ! 

Justice  B.  Prisoner,  reflect — we  are  willing  to  hear 
you —but,  I  repeat,  be  cautious. 

Paul.  Cautious! — cautious,  do  ye  say? — No,  no; 
caution  has  been  the  ruin  of  me  ! — 1  have  seen  men  with 
no  more  forecast  than  the  beasts  of  the  field  do  well  all 
their  lives,  keep  out  of  harm’s  way,  and  flourish  like 
trees; — but,  1 — I  have  been  as  cautious  and  as  cunning 
as  a  fox,  and  see  what  it  has  brought  me  to! — No.  no 
more  caution — I  be  the  guilty  man,  I  tell  you,  so  take 
down  my  confession, — send  me  off  to  gaol,  and  set  my 
poor  Bob  at  liberty  ! — my  wife  shan’t  say  to  me  again  that 
I  have  murdered  my  son  ! — Squire  Stapleton,  you  ruined 
me,  ’tis  true,  but  you  didn’t  mean  it — 1  can  see  clearer 
now; — I  be  a  changed  man! — 1  forgive  thee  with  all 
my  heart, — and  will  you,  sir — will  you  be  a  friend  to 
poor  Margaret  when  1  am  gone — will  you — will  you? 

Squire  S.  I  will,  Paul — I  will. 

Paul.  Gi’  me  thy  hand  upon  it  then  ; — you  will  be¬ 
friend  her  ? 

Squire  S.  I  will,  Paul — 1  promise  it. 

Paul,  [grasping  his  hand  and  bursting  into  tears.'] 
Thank  ye— thank  ye — and  bless  you,  sir  ! — I — I  be  better 
now;  but  there’s  one  thing  I  have  to  say  to  Master  George, 
when  I  be  man  enough.  [ struggling  with  his  feelings. 

George.  What  is  it,  Paul? — what  is  it  ?— -can  1  do 
any  thing  for  you  ? 
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Paul.  No — not  for  1  — not  for  I — bat  hark’ye,  lad — 
Lucy,  she  an’t  your  sister  now  you  know — but  you  can’t 
marry  her  after  the  disgrace  1  have  brought  on  her,  so, 
when  1  be  gone,  don’t,  I  pray  thee,  don’t  wrong— don’t 
injure  her  ! — She  loves  thee  1  know — but  pray  keep  out  of 
her  way  ;  and,  if  thou  can’st  do  her  no  good,  don’t  ye 
wrong  her  ! 

George.  I  never  will,  Paul  ! — I’d  rather  die  than  do 
her  wrong ! 

Paul.  Then  bless  thee,  lad  ! — bless  thee  !  and  good¬ 
bye  ; — now,  constable,  I’m  ready  ! 

Mar.  [without.']  Let  me  pass  ! — I  must — I  will  se«* 
|  the  squire  ! 

Paul.  Ah !  poor  Meg  ! — I  hoped  to  be  spared  this  ! 

Margaret  rushes  in,  followed  by  Lucy,  Abel,  and  Pil¬ 
lagers,  p . 

Mar.  He’s  innocent ! — he’s  saved  ! — Paul  is  inuo- 
cent !  [sinks  on  her  husband’s  shoulder. 

Paul.  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Lucy,  [giving  a  letter  to  Squire.]  Oh,  sir,  pardon  our 
boldness,  but  read — read,  he  lives,  the  gamekeeper  lives! 

Omnes  Lives ! 

Squire  S.  Ah  !  [opening  letter.]  ’tis  from  the  surgeon 
of  the  village  where  Glover  was  carried,  [reads.]  “  Sir, 
Philip  Glover  is  alive — his  wound  is  not  mortal — he 
swooned  on  receiving  the  shot,  and  the  intense  cold 
caused  that  torpor  which  resembled  death, — from  that  he 
has  happily  recovered,  and  he  now  selemnly  declares  that 
he  was  the  aggressor — that  he  felled  Copsley  with  his 
gun,  who  was  then  compelled  to  fire  to  save  his  own 
life.” 

Paul.  What ! — alive  ! — Phil  alive,  and  I  cleared  ! 
Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! — kneel,  Meg — kneel  with  me,  Lucy  ! — the 
stain  of  blood  is  wiped  from  my  hands,  and  I  now  dare 
lift  them  in  gratitude  to  heaven  ! — Kneel  with  me,  and 
return  thanks  for  my  deliverance  !  and  pray  that  my  pe¬ 
nitence  for  my  past  offences  may  obtain  me  forgiveness  ! 

[they  kneel — a  picture  is  formed,  and  the  Curtain  falls. 

DISPOSITION  OF  THE  CHARACTERS  AT  THE 
FALL  OF  THE  CURTAIN. 

Servants.  Villagers. 

Abel.  Squire  S.  Mar.  Paul.  Lucy.  George.  Justice  B. 
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168  Rienzi,  Is. 

;  169  Clari 

1 1“0  The  Brigand 

1 7 1  Riches,  Is. 

172  1  lie  Citizen 
VoL.  XXV. 

j  173  Grecian  Daughter 
174  Charles  the  A 1 1,  Is 
1 1"5  Teddy  the  Tiler 
176  Popping  the  QueS' 
i  ,tion 

•  177  J  heMaidofJudah.il 
,178  X.  Y.  Z. 

| 179  Oroonoko 
1 180  Honest  Thi» 

'  181  The  Blind 


VOL.  XXVI. 

B2  Notoriety,  Is. 

B3  Matrimony 

34  A  Husband  at  Sight 

35  First  of  April 
B6  John  of  Paris 

B7  The  Miller  and  his 
Men,  Is. 

R8  Prisoner  at  Large 

89  Timon  of  Athens 

90  The  Prize 
VOL.  XXVII. 

91  Henry  IV.  Part  II. 
9-2  Forty  Thieves 

93  My  .Grandmother 

94  1'he  Vampire 

95  The  Farmer 

96  Ella  Rosenberg 

97  The  Two  Friends-' 

98  Valentine  audOrsou 

99  Folly  as  it  Hies 
VOL.  XXVIII..  ; 

00  The  Robber’s  W  ife < 
01  Magpie,  or  the  Maid 
02  Shakspeare’s  Early! 
Days 

03  Point  of  Honour- 
04  Uigh  Ways  anffiBy-f 
Ways  .  ‘  i  > 

05  The  lee  Witch  i  *■  ’ 
06  St.  Patrick’s  >Day  •' 
07  The  Blind  Bargain  - 
;08  Rpbuisoii  Crusoe. 

VOL-  XXIX,. 

09  «i  heMaid'  ofrf  I  onour 
!  10  Sleeping  Draught  . 
:ll  Timour  the  Tartar 
IJ2  M-pdern  Antiques  * 
113  King  Richard  IJ. 

:14  Mrs.  Wiggins. 

115. Comfortable  Lodgr 
iugs-  . 

:16The  Exile,  Is. 

-17  Day  after  the  Wed- 

>18  The  Adopted  Chilli 
VOL,  XXX.  •••  > 
’19  The  Bride  of.  Lud- 
gate,  is.  •  V  ‘  * 
’20  Tekeli  ■  * 

>21  Old  and  Young 
!22  The  Bee  Hive  ’’ 
!23  Hartford  Bridge 
!24  Two  Strings  to  your 
«  Bow 

>25  The  Haunted  jnn 
;26  How  to  grow  Rich, Is 
>27  Fortune’s  Frolic 
>28  The  Haunted  Tower 
VOL.  XXXI. 

-29  Killing  no  Murder 
’30  Mr.  te  Mrs.  Pringle 
’31  The  Antiquary  Is. 
:32  Agreeable  Surprise 
133  Son-in- Law 
>34  Open  T louse 
1135  Falls  of  Clyde 
>36  1.  2,  3,  4,  5,  by  Ad- 
vertisement 

237  Peeping  Tom  of  Co¬ 

ventry 

VOL.  XXX II. 

238  Castleof  Andaluslals 

239  One  o’Clock ! 

240  Julian,  Is. 


241  Comus 

242  Fontainbleau,  Is. 

243  English  Fleet 

244  The  Widow,  or  who 

wins 

245  The  Camp 

246  Personation 
VOL.  XXXIIT. 

247  Maid  or  Wife 

248  Castle  of  Sorrento 

249  Faustus,  Is. 

250  All  at  Coventry 

251  Tom  ‘and  Jerry 

252  'Robert  the'Devil 

•253  Lestocq  ’’  . 

254  Catawic-t  of  the- 

Gadges,’’  . 

255  Old^le|imeijhiIs 

256  Pres.9mpt1.ve  'Evi¬ 

dence  4.*-; 

257  Wild.  Oats- 

258  Hit.  on  Miss 
259- Ambition  ' 
260/The.  Jew  and  the; 

Doctor  ’ 

261  The  Knights,  of  the 

Cross.  • 

262  Is  he  Jealous  ? 

263  Hundred  Pound 
'  N  ote 

264.  Rugantino- 

265.  I  he  Steward,  Is. 
VOL.  XXXV. 

266.  Zarah 

267  ?he  Miser 

268  The  Iron  Chest,  Is 
269/1 'he  Romp  >■ 

270  Mountaineers,  Is.- 
27.1.  ihe  Lottery  Ticket 

272  Nettlewig  Hall 

273  Quite.  at:  Home 
>74  Makeypur  Wills 

'.275 'M-j.  '.Husband** 
’Ghost 

-VO.L,  XXXVI, 
.27-6  A;:B,old.Stroke  for 
/a  Husband  J 


VOL.  I.  to  XXXV. 
may  be  had  in  boards, 
Price  Us.  6d. 


CUMBERLAND’S 

Minor  Theatre. 

VOL.  I. 

1  The  Pilot 

2  Heart  of  Mid-lothian 

3  Inchcape  Bell 

4  Mason  of  Buda 

5  The  Scapegrace 

6  Spil  Dhuv  the  coiner 

7  The  F.arthquake 

8  “  My  Old  Woman’’ 

9  Massiahellp  ■ 

•  -VOL.  II. 

10  Don  -Giovanni, 

•11  Paul  Jones 
12  Luke -the  LaboUier 
i3Crazy‘Jane 
14'FlyJng- Dutchman  ' 

15  Yes  If.-'. 

16- L-prgst  . Oracle 
17,Ivanhoe  . 

18  Ffpating.  Bea^in 

19  .Sylvan  a 

20  Tom'  Bowling 

21  Innkeeper  dt  Abbe- 
’  ville  •  , 

22  Lady  .of  the  Lake  , 
23.  Billy  Taylor 

24  Two  Gregories 

25  Wandeiifig  Boys 

26  Paris  and  London 

27  A  Day  after  the-Fair 

VOL.  IV: 

28  Humphrey  Clinker 

29  Mischief- Making 

30  Joan  of  Arc 

.31  The  Ruffian  Boy 

32  Fortunes  of  Nigel 

33  Ihe  Wreck 

34  Every  -  body’s  Hus¬ 

band  ‘ 1 

35  Banks  of  the  Hudson 

36  Guy  Faux 

VOL-  V. 

•37  The.  Devil’s  Ducat 
38'  Maze p pa 

39  Mutiny  at  the  Noye 

40  Pedlar’s  Acre 
•41. “No.!!!” 

42  Peveril  of  the  Peak 
43.Thalaba 

44  W.avferley 

45  Winning  a  Husband- 

VOL.  VI. 

46,Hofer,  the  Tell  of  the 
,  Tyrol 

47  Paul  Clifford 

48  Damap  and  Pythias 

49  Three  Hunclibacks 

50  Tower  of  Nesle 

51  Sworn  at  Highgate 

52  Mary  Glastonbury 

53  The  Red  Rover 

54  Golden  Farmer 

VOL:  VI  I, 

55  Grace  Hunlley 

56  “  The  Seal  ” 

57  Clerk  of  Clerkepwelll 

58  The  Hut, of  the  Red 

-  Mountain 

59  Johu  Street,  Adelphi 

60  Lear  of  Private  Life 

61  John  Overy 


62  The  Spare  Bed 

63  Smuggler’s  daughtei 

VOL.  VIII. 

64  Cedar  Chest 

65  Wardock  Kennilson 

66  The  Shadow 

67  Ambrose  Gwinett 

68  Gilderoy 

69  Fate  of  Calas 

70  Ihe  Young  Reefer 

71  The  Revolt  of  the 

Workhouse 

72  The  Man  and  the 
<  Marquis 

VOL.  IX. 

73  Gipsy  Jack 

74  Lurline 

75  The  Fire  Raiser 

76  Tlie  Golden  Call 

77  Man- Fred 

78  Charcoal  Burner 

79  “My  Poll  anti  my 

Partner  Joe  ” 

80  The  Sixes 

81  Good-Looking  Fe.- 

low  [Moor 

82  The  Wizard  of  the 

VOL.  X. 

.83  The  Roof  Scrambler 

84  Diamond  Arrow 

85  "Robber  of  the  Rhine 

86  Eugene  Aram 

87  The  Eddy  stone  Elt 

88  My  W  ife’s  1 1  usband 

89  Married  Bachelor 

90  Shakspear’s  Festival 

91  Van  Dieman’s  Land 

92  Le  Pauvre  Jacques 

VOL.  XL 

93  Rochester 

91  The  Ocean  of  Life 

95  An  Uncle  too  many 

96  The  Wild  Man 
-97  Rover’s  Bride 

98  Beggar  ot  Cripple- 

gate 

99  Paul  the  Poacher 

100  Thomas  a  Becket 

101  The  Pestilence  of 

Marseilles 

102  Unfortunate  Mis* 

.  .  Bailey 

VOL.  XII. 

1 03  ’HumpbackedLov  er 
104:  Bound  ’Prentice 
to  a  ‘Waterman 
105  March  of  Intellect 


VOL.  I.  to  XI.  may  b* 
had  ir,  boards 
Price  16s. 


Lon uon  Published  by  John  Cumberland,  2,  Cumberlaud  Terrace,  Camden  New  Town, 
old  by  G.  Berger  48  Holywell  Street,  Strand;  and  T.  Hunt,  65,  St.  Paul  s  Church-yard 


